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“ A book for the patriotic American. - . . Sure to 
attract attention, and will make a deep impression on the 
mind of whoever reads it carefully and thoughtfully. We 
hope it may be read abroad, and we hope it may be read 
at home.”—The Oritic. 

“In many respects ‘Triumphant Democracy ’ is a book 
as yet unsurpassed ; the theory and philosophy are admir- 
able, and cannot fail to prove a vital and valuable sugges- 
tion and delight to every American reader.”— Boston Globe. 

“ This intelligent writer, whose volumes of travels have 
delighted thousands of readers, in the present book takes 
up a different theme; but, while his astonishing statistics 
necessarily include some figures, his story is nevertheless 
told in a way to interest every reader.”—Hartford Times. 

“ We have seen no work in which the material progress, 
and the development and the boundless variety of 
resources of the United States are displayed more com- 
pletely; none in which the comparison with other 
countries is drawn more effectively, and none in which a 
more brilliant use is made of figures.”’—Pittsburgh Post. 

“There are books which are ey called e h-mak- 
ing books, because they are a hinge upon which much 
thinking turns. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s ‘Triumphant 
Democracy ’ is one of thissort. . . . Its influence will 
be felt fora long time to come. If every young man in 
America would read it carefully, the country would be 
bettered.”—American Hebrew, New York. 

“It is a question whether a more peculiar and at the 
same time a more intensely interesting book than this 
from Mr. Carnegie has been written, certainly not in the 
literature appertaining to the rise and progress of the 
United States. Let one open the book with the resolution 
to read but an opening chapter, and we feel convinced 
that only sleep or exhaustion will ongnest to him to lay 
down the volume. . . . All throngh the volume the 
American will find something for the glorification of his 
country; he will at times himself be dazzled by facts 
hitherto unknown to him; and as he lays down the book 
he will forget that he has read over five hundred es, 
and wish that the feast of which he has just en 
was about to in. The k seems like a wonderful 
ene ye display that bewilders the looker-on with its 
thousands of different lights and exploding bombs; yet 
not a light, but it is clearand golden; not a bomb explodes, 
but it has the sound of genuine and well-made powder. 
As a compressed encyclopedia of great and important 
facts in American = and development, Mr. Carne. 
gie’s work is invaluable, not alone to the capitalist finan- 
a interested in the industries of the country, but to 
the intelligent laborer as well.”"—Brooklyn Ma 
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The influence of every page is to in 
cline the American reader to re 
with reverence and affection the no. 
ble sacrifices made by our forefathers 
in the establishment of civil and re. 
ligious liberty. 


While the book isa fund of knowl. 
edge, free from the staleness of statis. 
tics, it also contains the views of a 
great observer expressed in the most 
pleasing manner. 


The English critics cannot contro- 
vert it, for it is wholly founded on 
fact. The enthusiasm of the writer 
will seize every impartial reader. 


Few books which have rted to 
describe our Republic have approached 
it in interest. It is an encyclopedia 
of American life, yet has not a prosy 
page. 

His scathing comments on royalt: 
and its surroundings, as contrasted 
with republican ew, will be 
read with interest in both countries. 


One protracted blast of eul 
United States. eaienes 


Makes a pounqet which any Amer- 
ican may oe proud. ... It 
should especially be read by those 
who are accustomed to fix their eyes 
upon the defects of American institu- 
tions and manners, while ignorantly 
extolling the supposed superiority of 
something across the sea, 


A copy of Triumphant Dem 
Ye placed P cohen 


should in ever 
library in the United States. — 


We hope it may be read abroad, and 
we hope it may read at home.’ 

Very interesting and instructiv: 
and very flattering to our vanity. » 


Mr. Carnegie takes the summa. 
ries of the census, and withaten strik. 
ing illustrations turns them into won- 
der tales. 
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This is an attractive army story, the scenes and 
incidents being laid at Fort Leavenworth, and the 
characters. taken from military life. The tale is 
simply and directly told ; the situations are striking, 
but not overdrawn; and in the general treatment, 
the author has avoided the improbable. 

Fort Leavenworth, the largest and finest of the 
Western Army Posts, has not before, it is thought, 
been invaded by writers of fiction, and affords a 
very picturesque background for the tale. 
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By Tuoroitp Kxine. 


Paper Cover, - - Price, $ .50. 
Cloth, gilt sides and back, Price, 1.00. 


“The singular effects of the drug which gives 
the title to the book have, of course, everything to 
do with the story. It leads to serious complica- 
tions, and a romance of peculiar dramatic interest, 
is developed. The book is a medical and a — 
logical study at the same time. Mr. Thorold King, 
by this clever production, steps into the front ranks 
of contemporary American writers of light fiction.” 
—-Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF PEACE. 
Paper Cover, - - Price, $ .50. 


‘*In no recent fiction of the kind do we remem- 
ber more phic, and, we believe, more truthful 
pictures of the turbulent life with which it deals, 
and which is checkered with a negro riot, and with 
the tragic humors of an election. There is power 
in it and there is humor and pathos, and there is 
not, so far as we have observed, the least political 
animosity, though it is little else than a record of 
political animosity. Any right-minded Northerner, 
or Southerner, might have written it.”—Mail and 
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Charming Summer Novels. 
MARION’S FAITH. 


By Captain Cnartes Kine, U.S.A., author of “The Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Kitty’s Conquest,” 
etc. 12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 

‘‘Captain King has caught the true spirit of the American novel, for he has endowed his work fully 
and freely with the dash, vigor, breeziness, bravery, tenderness, and truth which are recognized through- 
out the world as our national characteristics. Moreover, he is letting in a flood of light upon the hidden 
details of army life in our frontier garrisons and amid the hills of the Indian country. He is giving the 
public a bit of insight into the career of a United States soldier, and abundantly demonstrating that the 
Custers and Mileses and Crooks of to-day are not mere hired men, but soldiers as patriotic, unselfish, and 
daring as any of those who went down with the guns in the great civil strife. Captain King’s narrative 
work is singularly fascinating.” —St. Louis Republican. 


VIOLETTA. 


A Romance. Translated by Mrs. Wister. After the German of Ursula Zige von Man- 
teuffel. 12mo, Extra Cloth. $1.25. 

‘*‘Violetta,’ as adapted by Mrs. Wister, is a clever novel. The characters are clear-cut, natural and 
strong. The situations are full of interest, the dialogue is bright and vigorous. The heroine is a — 
larly happy conception, worked out with much skill. There it a decided power in the book, and a delicacy 
of manipulation so rare as to be very agreeable. Mrs. Wister has so skilfully adapted the story that it 
could not read more smoothly if it had been written in English.”—New York Tribune. 


A FALLEN IDOL. 


By Special Arrangement with Author. By F. Anstey, author of “ Vice Versa,” etc., etc. 
16mo. Extra Cloth. 75 cents. Being No, 46 of Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 


Paper cover. 25 cents. 
CUT. 


A Story of West Point. By G. I. Cervus, author of “A Model Wife,” “White Feathers,” 
etc., etc. 12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00. Paper cover. 50 cents. 


‘‘So many bad stories have been written about West Point that we despaired of ever reading a good 
one. But the good one is here. It is full of love, and the military academy, of course; nor stops even 
there, going on through many incidents of the rebellion period. The dialogue of the volume is easy, 
animated, interesting, and natural; the description correct, picturesque, and vivid.”— Washington National 


— IN A GRASS COUNTRY. 


A Story of Love and Sport. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 12mo. Extra Cloth. 75 cents. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. 
‘*A thoroughly readable novel of the good old-fashioned sort.” — Boston Courier. 


‘‘Told with power and finish; its characters are well pictured, and it rapidly develops interest from 
the first and maintains it to the end.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 


COURT ROYAL. 


A Story of Cross Currents. By 8. Bartne-Goutp. 16mo. Extra Cloth. 75 cents. Paper 
cover. 25 cents. 
‘*A novel that holds the reader with the intensity of the best French romances. It is an intense and 
highly-wrought story of the cross currents of life. The plot is deeply exciting, but never exceeds prob- 
ability. —Hvening Traveller, Boston. 
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The Wind of Destiny. 
By ArtHur SHERBURNE Harpy, author of ‘‘ But 


Yet a Woman.” Sixth Thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 


“Has most of the qualities which made the success of 
the earlier work, and in some respects shows an increase 
of strength. The plan is larger, the assemblage of chpr- 
acters is more varied, the incidents are more telling,” 
says the New York Tribune. 

“One of the most remarkable novels published for 
many years,”’—Cleveland Leader. 


The Diary and Letters of Thomas 
Hutchinson, Esq. 


Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of His Late Maj- 
esty’s Province of Massachusetts Bay, in North America. 
With an account of his government of the Colony dur- 
ing the period preceding the War of Independence, etc. 
Compiled from original documents. Edited by his 
grandson, PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, Vol. II. con- 
cluding the work. With portraits of Gov. Hutchinson, 
——— v. Oliver, and Chief-Justice Oliver. 8Vvo, $5.00 
net. 


‘Boston Illustrated.—New Edition. 


An Artistic and Pictorial Description of Boston and its 
Surroundings. Containing full Goserettene of the City 
and its immediate Subur its Public Buildings and 
Institutions, Business Edifices, Parks and Avenues, 
Statues, Harbor and Islands, etc., with numerous His- 
torical Allusions. New Edition, revised by EDWIN M. 
Bacon, author of ‘‘Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston.” 
With additional illustrations and a map. 50 cents. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE RIVERSIDE PAPER SERIES. 


‘Burglars in Paradise. 


By Exuizasetru Stuart Pue.ps, author of ‘‘ The 
Gates Ajar,” etc. 


“A bright, genial and breezy book,of which the humor 
and the quiet satire are admirable. The tribulations of 
Miss Corona with oo pe after the robbery of her 
house are exceedingly diverting in the telling, and the 
officer, Mr. Pushett, is a capital sketch. The story is 
charmingly written, and is wholly interesting and at- 
tractive reading.”’— Boston Gazette. 


The Man Who Was Guilty. 


By Fiora Hatrnes LovueHeap. 


A realistic story of California, in which a criminal ex- 
piates his offence by imprisonment, but then finds that 
he avenues to a respectable life do not readily open to 
him, Yet the book is not a social science pamphlet, but a 

story of decided power and of almost sensational interest, 


The Cruise of the Alabama. 


By P. D. Haywoop. 


This is no romance, but the authentic story of the 
famous vessel which at one time Bm pe so importanta 
part in the war for the Union; of its officers and crew; 
of its movements, and the short and sharp contest off 
Cherbourg which ended its career. A map of the —_ 
a chart of the conflict, and a picture of the Ala ad 
much to the interest and pa ey of the story. 
(This is not a reprint of a brief article written by Mr. H 
a eae wider scope and is very much 
Suller than -] 

“An unusually readable book. * * * Well told, and will be 
read with strong interest.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Each volume, 16mo, tastefully bound in paper, 
50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
culate atolls Geselline ed 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Rear-Guard of the Revo- 
lution. 


By EpMuUND KIRKE, author of ‘‘ Among the Pines,” 
etc. With Portrait of John Sevier, and Map. 12m, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Many readers will recall a volume published during the war, 
entitled ‘‘ Among the Pines,’’ appearing under the pen-name of 
Edmund Kirke. The book attained a remarkable success, and all 
who have read it will recall its spirited and graphic delineations of 
life in the South. ‘* The Rear-Guard of the Revolution,” from the 
same hand, is a narrative of the adventures of the pioneers that first 
crossed the Alleghanies and settled in what is now Tennessee, under 
the leadership of two remarkable men, James Robertson and John 
Sevier. Sevier is notably the hero of the narrative. His career was 
certainly remarkable, as much so as that of Daniel Boone. The 
title of the book is derived from the fact that a body of hardy vol- 
unteers, under the leadership of Sevier, d the to 
uphold the patriotic cause, and by their timely arrival secured the 
defeat of the British army at King’s Mountain. 





II, 
Won by Waiting. 
A NOVEL. By EpnALYALL, author of ‘‘ Donovan,” 


‘*We Two,” etc. 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The Dean's daughters are perfectly real characters—the learned 
Cornelia especially; the little impulsive French heroine, who endures 
their cold hospitality and at last wins their affection, is thoroughly 
charming ; while throughout the book there runs a golden thread of 
pure brotherly and sisterly love, which pleasantly reminds us that 
the making and marring of marriage is not, after all, the sum total 
of real life.""—London Academy. 


Ill 


A History of Education. 


By Professor F. V. N. PAINTER, of Roanoke College, 
Virginia. The International Education Series. Ed- 
ited by W. T. Harris, LL.D. t2mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


The publishers have arranged for the publication of a series of 
volumes on education, of which the above is the first issue, such as 
is needed by teachers and managers of schools, for normal classes. 
and for the professional reading an ining of ed lly. 
As the series will contain works from European as well as from 
American authors, it will be called ‘“‘ The International Education 
Series.’’ It will be under the 4 | of W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
wko will contribute more or less matter for the different volumes in 
the way of introductions, analysis, and commentary, as well as 
some of the works entire. 


’ 





IV. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A Conventional Bohemian. 


A NOVEL. By EpMUND PENDLETON. New and 
cheap edition. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


“* Mr. Pendleton is a careful observer of human nature. . . . 
Mr. Pendleton is certainly exceedingly clever. His style is in the 
main crisp and bright.""—London Spectator. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by the publish- 
ers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


I, 3 AND 5 BonD STREET, NEw York. 
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GRANT’S MEMOIRS. * 


When Socrates asked his pupils which they 
would rather be, the victor in the public games 
or the herald that announces his name and 
achievement, it did not occur to any of them 
to answer “both.” But if Cadet Grant had 
been one of those pupils, he might not only 
have answered thus but have had his wish. 
As the American people were fortunate in the 
possession of Grant, fortunate in his strong 
constitution and continued health, and fortu- 
nate in his preservation from the casualties of 
the battle-field, so also they were fortunate in 
his great pecuniary misfortune; for without it 
we should never have had his personal me- 
moirs. Other writers have given us more crit- 
ical and exhaustive studies of the campaigns 
than could be presented in these two volumes; 
still others have expounded something of the 
philosophy of the causes, and others yet to 
come must write the long results of the mighty 
struggle. But General Grant was preéminently 
the military hero of the great war, unap- 
proached by any other save Sherman; and 





*PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF U.S. GRANT. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Charles L, Webster & Co. 
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even if he were the dullest of writers, it would 
be worth a great deal to see the war as it 
looked from the door of his tent and be made 
familiar with the working of the master mind 
that carried it through. But here we are 
doubly fortunate; for the General proves to be 
an exceedingly entertaining and often pictur- 
esque writer, while the grand simplicity of his 
character and frankness of his utterances give 
unusual value to all that he says as historical 
testimony. 

His picture of his boyhood home on the 
bank of the Ohio, a few miles above Cincin- 
nati, is thoroughly American, and of itself 
would make as charming a story as one often 
meets in the best of our juvenile magazines. 
Solomon could there have had his wish, for it 
was the home of neither poverty nor riches. 
Grant the boy knew nothing of the difficulties 
that beset the early life of Lincoln and Gar- 
field, though Grant the man had his share of 
troubles and discouragements perhaps greater 
than theirs. 

It seems a singular thing to find that a man 
who was educated at a military academy and 
became the greatest general of his age, who 
commanded hundreds of thousands of soldiers, 
captured three armies, and brought a gigantic 
war toa successful close, had a thorough dis- 
taste for military life, looked unflinchingly at 
causes and purposes, and did not hesitate to 
declare unholy the first war (that with Mexico) 
in which he was engaged. Perhaps he was all 
the.greater general because he could do this; for 
in planning and executing his campaigns he 
seems to have taken into consideration every 
element that could have the least influence 
upon his success—not merely the relative num- 
bers of men and guns and the topography 
of the field, but the abilities and peculiarities 
of his subordinates, the circumstances of his 
men, the personal character of the opposing 
general and his forces, the political influences 
in the background on either side, and even the 
traditions and habits of thought that had 
grown up in the several armies. He was the 
first to discover that the Southern soldier always 
did his best in the early onset, and lacked the 
staying qualities of his Northern foe. It was 
this that caused him to say, when assuming 
command in Virginia, that it seemed to him 
the army of the Potomac had never fought 
its battles through ; it was for this that he 
set himself, first of all, the task of teaching 
them “not to be afraid of Lee,” for, says he, 
“Thad known him personally, and knew that 
he was mortal;” it was this that gave him 
such complete victory at Donelson, at Vicks- 
burg, and at Appomattox. 
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Grant courageously and plainly tells the 
truth as he saw it, concerning many disputed 
and unexplained points in the military history, 
and does not hesitate to express his opinion of 
the character and abilities of numerous generals, 
speaking always from personal observation. It 
is noticeable, in contrast with some actors in 
the war who have contributed to its history, 
that he never indulges in medieval epithets, 
never calls anybody “knightly,”—indeed, he 
appears to be unaware that the language fur- 
nishes any such clap-trap. He looks at a gen- 
eral with this sole question in his mind: Has 
that man performed his duty with fidelity, skill, 
and courage? He looks upon a battle-field, not 
as a place for boasting how many of his ene- 
mies he sent to the grave, but solely with refer- 
ence to the question whether results were there 
achieved which brought nearer the day of 
peace. He appreciates a victory without exult- 
ation, acknowledges a defeat or an error with 
frankness and humility, and in either case 
regrets the loss of life, whether of friend or 
foe. In all this, it seems to me, he fulfils the 
highest ideal of a citizen-soldier. He never 
forgets the part of courtesy to his conquered 
opponents. When he received the surrenders 
of Pemberton and of Lee, he would not permit 
his army to cheer or fire a salute over the 
downfall of their misguided countrymen. He 
is especially careful to use mild and measured 
language in eee Confederate leaders, 
and yet he knows how to make a simple 
statement of fact give powerful testimony, 
without the slightest addition of rhetoric 
or comment. One of the best instances of 
this is on pages 273-276 of the second vol- 
ume, where the brief correspondence seems to 
show that General Lee either valued punctilio 
above all else, or had deliberately determined 
that no relief should be extended to the 
wounded men that lay between the lines at 
Cold Harbor, wishing them all to die (as all 
did die, save two) because the National army 
was much more largely represented among 
them than the rebel. If this correspondence 
has been published before, it has escaped my 
reading ; if it has not been explained, it be- 
hooves .the admirers of the Confederate chief- 
tain to make all haste with their explana- 
tions, 

As General Grant was notable during the 
war for the almost unerring judgment with 
which he chose his subordinates, so in his me- 
moirs he is correspondingly notable for his 
care to give every one of them whatever credit 
may be his due,—not only those who endured 
the battle, but those who “tarried with the 
stuff,” as David expresses it. He shows a 
strong affection for Lincoln, a just apprecia- 
tion of the enigmatical Stanton, and something 
very like contempt for the scholarly marplot 
Halleck. He occasionally, too, gives us his 





opinion of some that were not in the service 
at all, as when he says: “The history of the 
defeated rebel will be honorable hereafter, 
compared with that of the Northern man who 
aided him by conspiring against his govern- 
ment while protected by it;” and on pages 
143-145 of the second volume, where he gives 
two or three anecdotes of his experience in 
camp with “a Mr, Swinton, a literary gentle- 
man,” which suggest an explanation of the 
heretofore mysterious fact, noted by most 
readers, that Swinton’s “Campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac,” while in other respects 
one of the ablest books that treat of that army, 
is grossly unjust to the commander under 
whom it made its final and most successful 
campaign. 

It could not be expected that General Grant’s 
Memoirs, written during the last months of his 
life, with the discouragements of sickness and 
financial disaster, by a man not accustomed to 
historical composition, would be free from 
fault; but the blemishes are singularly few. 
One that is perhaps worth noticing is his use 
of the expression, “the war between the 
States.” There never was any such war. The 
great struggle of 18615 was no more a war 
between the States than it was a war between 
the counties or the towns. Geographically, it 
was a-war between the sections; officially, it 
was a war between the United States Govern- 
ment and an insurrectionary portion of the 
inhabitants. No State on either side fought 
as a State, or had the slightest control of its 
soldiers after they were in the field. Indeed, 
the recognition of State rights in the Confed- 
eracy was even less than in the Union; by the 
sweeping conscription laws and other acts of 
the Davis Government they were almost com- 

letely blotted out. The expression “the war 

tween the States” was cunningly invented 
by Alexander H. Stephens, to mislead the 
reader of history as to the true nature of the 
conflict. But General Grant may be par- 
doned for repeating it, after a professional 
historian like McMaster has fallen into the 
same trap. P 

These volumes—with their condensed ac- 
count of the great campaigns, their clear and 
honest explanations of many things heretofore 
misrepresented or hard to understand, their 
estimates of contemporaries, and above all 
their unconscious but graphic portraiture of 
the author’s own character,—are a priceless 
legacy to the American people. They let us 
see what manner of man it was that could 
undertake the seemingly impossible without a 
thought of failure, could endure disaster with- 
out profanity, could win victories without 
exultation, and could bestow praise and promo- 
tion wherever they seemed to be deserved, 
with scarcely a thought of himself. 

Rossiter JOHNSON. 
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THE PAGAN CHRIST.* 





A work designed to prove that the miracles 
of Apollonius of Tyana are as well attested as 
those of Christ, and that the ethical teach- 
ings of the pagan sage are as high and true as 
those of Christianity, would seem to belong 
rather to the age of Bayle or Voltaire than to 
that of Renan and Matthew Arnold. What, 
according to no very noble conception of 
either religion or science, it is the fashion to 
call the conflict between religion and science, 
was once waged by ponderous tomes devoted 
to the “unveiling” of the Platonism of the 
Christian fathers, or to elaborate vindication 
of the Emperor Julian. But now the issues 
of the contest and the methods of the com- 
batants have changed, and “the date is out 
of such prolixity.” Possibly it is an apologetic 
sense of this that leads Mr. Tredwell to declare 
that the original occasion of his book (the 
challenge of a Brooklyn clergyman) was soon 
forgotten, and that the reward of his labor 
“is to be found in the substratum of historic 
and literary wealth which has been unearthed 
by the necessary subsoil process of the work.” 
His real object, A gives us to understand, is to 
present what he calls “a panorama of the geo- 
graphic and historic events of that portion of 
the Roman Empire lying around and adjacent 
to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea.” 
By ‘the “panorama of geographic events” 
we presume Mr. Tredwell means the map of 
the Roman Empire that fronts his title-page. 
As for the historic and literary wealth, the 
necessary subsoil or rather surface process of 
a reviewer's hasty reading has enabled us to 
discover a few nuggets which we are moved to 
exhibit before saying a few words about the 
main subject of the book. For some of these 
marvels, the ingenious compositor is probabl 
responsible. To.him, it may charitably be sup- 

sed, we owe the “archwological legacies 
= 31) of the temple of Niki Apteros,” and the 
“Porta Caperia.” To him we may attribute 
the “Bibliotheca Greca of Fubricus,” the 
identification of Lusitania with Boetica, and 
“ Mommson’s History of Greece.” He it is 
that has enriched the catalogue of Greek 
authors with the names of Zesijch and Totian, 
credited Aristophanes with a new comedy, the 
Phitus, and Plato with a hitherto unknown 
dialogue, the 7rinwus; and he it is that makes 
the schools of Athens resound with the names 
of Hermodus and Aristogeiton. With regard 
to “Jupiter Olympus’ (P. 117), “ Luctan’s 
Pharsalia” (p. 39), “Apollonius Sidonius” 
(p. 41), and “Apollonius Rhodes” (195), we 
are indoubt. The assertion (p. 202) that the 
“Egyptians were acquainted . . with the 
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precision of the equinoxes” is so felicitous 
that we are unwilling to undertake the invid- 
ious task of determining its author. The 
remarkable statement (p. 167) that Pluto was 
king of the dead and “ resided at Cadiz,” may 
contain a humorous allusion to the naughty 
girls of whom Byron speaks; but the obvious 
rhyme suggests an easy emendation. 

n other instances, we must go back of the 
compositor to Mr. Tredwell’s note-book. Thus, 
we shall be enabled to explain “ the satires of 
Decimus (J. J. Gifford),” where the initials of 
the poet have evidently been transferred to 
his translator. Some such confusion underlies 
the burst of rhetoric (p. 170) about “ the im- 
mortal folly of Sardanapalus, who is said to 
have cast himself into the crater of A°tna,” and 
the hardly less highly wrought passage (p. 157) 
in which the “rhetorical diatribes of the elder 
Seneca” are designated as “manifestoes of 
stoic invectives in the Flavian era” and com- 
pared with the letters of Junius. The enumera- 
tion of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, among the 
great stoics, is, we fear, intentional, the result 
of a classification of all mankind as either per- 
verse Christians or virtuous stoics. The his- 
torian Polybius, as founder of the “Dogmatici,” 
“ Quintilian’s history of ancient literature,” 
and Silius Italicus’s history of the second Punic 
war, can readily be accounted for. But there 
remain darker problems which no ingenuity 
of type-setter or confusion in note-book can 
illumine for us. Of these is the note on pa 
168: “Homer speaking of Calypso, a daugh- 
ter of Atlas, one of the Titans, who were 
great navigators and knew all the sound- 
ings of the deep, says: They had also long 
pillars or obelisks, which referred to the sea, 
and upon which was delineated the whole sys- 
tem of both heaven and earth (ampAis), all 
around, both in front of the obelisk and on 
the other sides.” We presume Mr, Tredwell 
had in mind the lines of the Odyssey thus 
translated by Bryant: 

“ The daughter of wise Atlas, him who knows 
The ocean to its utmost depths, and holds 


Upright the lofty columns which divide [tit., hold apart] 
The earth from heaven.” 


But even allowing for the translation of 
amphis by “all around” instead of “apart,” 
we are utterly at a loss to conjecture the in- 
tellectual process by which this astonishing 
note was concocted. It must remain a mys- 
tery, like the Latin verses on page 52, and the 
Greek oracle to Hannibal (p. 204), which as the 
compositor has left it reminds us of nothing in 
heaven or earth, unless it be the Greek cita- 
tions in the “North American Review” and in 
the American reprints of English monthlies. 

But the reader is doubtless weary of these 
details, and after pointing out these curiosities 
of Mr. Tredwell’s erudition, it is only fair to 
say that his book, in spite of its total lack of 
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criticism and accuracy, presents a tolerably 
readable account of the half-fabulous tradition 
concerning one of the most interesting of the 
many strange figures of the early empire. The 
life of Apollonius of Tyana was nearly coinci- 
dent with the first century of our era. An 
Asiatic Greek, as were Lucian, Dion Chrysos- 
tomos, and Maximus of Tyre, he united in 
himself many features of the travelling rhe- 
toricians, sophists, sages, and thaumaturgists, 
who were the /ittérateurs, popular preachers, 
barefoot friars and spiritualistic “mediums” 
of the time. The wandering sage, however, 
predominated in him, as the /ittérateur in Lu- 
cian, the rhetorician in Maximus of Tyre, and 
the philosopher in Plotinus. Of the actual 
details of his life we have no certain knowl- 
edge. Like other sages of Greek tradition, he 
travelled extensively, making his own the lore 
of the Brahmans and Egyptians; and, like the 
contemporary rhetoricians, he preached to the 
mixed populace of the Hellenic cities of Asia 
Minor, rebuked the degenerate Hellenes of 
Greece om pe with their contrast to their an- 
cestors, and contributed to the tempering by 
epigrams of the despotism of the Roman em- 

srors. Miraculous powers were attributed to 
1im, and he chained such a hold on the popu- 
lar imagination as to win a place in the Pan- 
theon of the many and strange divinities that 
competed with mrcape for the devotion 
of a world whose own creeds were all outworn. 
It is this fact that has lent him an interest in 
the history of thought. 

The age, like our own, was in search of a 
creed, a type, an ideal; and for two or three 
centuries its voice was very uncertain, as of an 
infant crying in the night, and with no lan- 
guage but acry. The old family, tribal, and 
city religions were dead pend all hope of 
galvanization back to life. Philosophic dream- 
ers—a Plutarch, a Plotinus, a Julian,—might 
seek nourishment for their souls in the baseless 
visions of a pseudo-Platonism. Hard-headed 
cultured BE won like Lucian could find all the 
redemption they needed in the Attic muse, and 
could contemplate with Platonic irony or Aris- 
tophanic mirth the weltering chaos of super- 
stitions about them. A Marcus po 8 
counting reason ripe within, could guide his 
course by the fixed austere stars of duty and 
equanimity. But the masses of this Grieco- 
Roman empire in a world of confusion and sin, 
if they were to escape a worse than Byzantine 
stagnation of soul, needed a strong fresh moral 
impulse, a concrete faith, a new inspiration and 
hope, a new human type. The experience of 
our own time warrants us in saying that when 
an age is in want of a religion the demand is 
met by only too abundant and varied a supply. 
The worshipper who had lost his faith in Jupi- 
ter Optimus Maximus and the old guardians 
of the Roman State was offered every kind of 
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Godhead, from the ineffable and unknowable 
One of the Neo-platonists down to the ser- 
pent divinity of Alexander of Abonoteichos; 
and every type of teacher and guide, from the 
stern self-controlled wise man of the Stoics, 
the ascetic cynic, the visionary Platonist, to 
the Jew who interpreted dreams beyond the 
Tiber, the mystic priest of Isis, or the ape of 
Indian ascetics who mounted the funeral pyre 
alive at Olympia. Among these figures, that of 
Apollonius, as it has been handed down to us, 
is not the least noble. Our knowledge of him 
is almost entirely derived from the biography 
of Philostratus, a littérateur at the court of the 
Emperor Severus about the beginning of the 
third century. The work of Philostratus must 
not be read as a history. It is rather a bio- 
graphical romance of the type brought into 
vogue by the a. How far 
the Apollonius of Philostratus is historical, 
we cannot tell. The interest of the figure for 
us is that it embodies the religious and philo- 
sophic ideal that a clever Greek writer of the 
third century chose to put before a prince whose 
chamber is said to have been adorned with 
the busts of Chrestus and Orpheus. Hence 
the lack of inward unity and organic symme- 
try in the figure as presented to us. On the 
one hand, Apollonius is the Pythagorean sage, 
wearing linen, keeping the sacred lustrum 
of silence, abstaining from animal food, and 
by these austerities acquiring the miraculous 
powers essential to the ideal teacher of a super- 
stitious age: the gift of tongues in Asia, the 
power to detect and banish Lamia at Corinth, 
the power to raise the dead daughter of the 
ruler at Rome. On the other hand, he is the 
Greek travelling sophist and rhetorician whose 
positive intelligence rejects and shrinks from 
all supernatural pretensions, who poms. 0g in 
the intrigues of imperial politics, preaches to 
the Greek cities through which he passes the 
diluted Platonic morality of the time in a lan- 
guage full of literary reminiscences and affec- 
tation, and manifests at all times and places 
the jealous phil-hellenic spirit so characteristic 
of the lettered Greek in every age. A century 
later than the biography of Philostratus, when 
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‘the wearisome literature of confutations and 


apologies was at its height, the = Bishop 

usebius, with unerring polemical tact, seized 
on this point in his reply to one Hierocles. The 
latter, in his “Words of Truth for the Chris- 
tians” (there is really nothing new under the 
sun in theological polemics), had opposed Apol- 
lonius to Christ as an ideal religious figure. 
Eusebius, in his reply, contrasts the shame- 
faced and uncertain attribution of miraculous 
powers to Apollonius by Philostratus with the 
triumphant certainty of the Christian writers. 
The Apollonius of tradition is too wonderful 
fora man and not miraculous enough for a 
god, he says. There is undoubtedly a great 
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difference between the simple faith with which 
the miracles of the New Testament are related 
and the rationalizing hesitation with which 
Philostratus half affirms and half denies the 
marvels attributed to his hero. But in the 
face of the vast body of criticism in our day 
which rejects the surnaturel particulier every- 
where alike, it is perhaps profitable to dwell 
rather on a more important distinction between 
the gospel of Matthew and that of Philostra- 
tus. Otherwise we shall be left to explain the 
greatest historical problem of the empire, the 
cause of the triumph of Christianity over Juda- 
ism, Neo-platonism, and the religion of Mith- 
ras, by the mechanical and external methods of 
Gibbon, or to regard it, with Mr. Tredwell, as an 
inexplicable victory of the powers of darkness 
over that “Stoic philosophy” which for him 
includes all the good that Christianity has not 
extinguished. The distinction of which we 
speak has already been indicated. It is to be 
sought not in the more or less of miracle or of 
its attestation. Every creed of the time of- 
fered miracles which, whatever their basis in 
fact, were sufficiently well attested for the 
credulous populace of the empire. It does not 
lie in the abstract moral content of the doc- 
trine. A little ingenuity would gather from the 
writings of the rhetoricians of the time a flor- 
ilegia. of Platonizing ethical sayings which, 
as abstract principles, would not differ essen- 
tially from the highest formulas of New Tes- 
tament morality. The difference lies deeper : 
in the unity, simplicity and unaffectedness of 
the character of Jesus,in the incomparable 
freshness, beauty and directness of the utter- 
ances treasured up and recorded by his disci- 

les. Cum duo dicunt idem non est idem. 

ligh moral principles in the mouth of an itin- 
erant lecturer, interspersed with antiquarian 
and philosophic disquisitions and set off with 
all the outworn graces and allurements of a 
rhetoric in its dotage, are one thing; and the 
fresh and lovely utterance of the same truths 
direct from the heart of a teacher of unmatched 
beauty and harmony of life, unweighted by any 
sophisticated consciousness of effete literary 
traditions, are another and very different thing. 
There is a difference here past the finding out 
of philosophy, or rather a difference which a 
superficial and acrid philosophy overlooks just 
because it makes abstraction of all that really 
moves the hearts and souls of men. It was 
the Sermon on the Mount and the beauty and 
unity of Jesus’s life that in the course of the 
second and third centuries gradually drew over 
to Christianity most of the stronger and 
more earnest moral natures of the time, 
and so, since morality is of the nature of 
things, assured its ultimate triumph. All the 
rest—miracles, apologies and martyrdoms, the 
subtleties of metaphysical Greeks, the decrees 
of church councils, the patronage or persecu- 
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tions of emperors—all the causes on which 
the philosophic or scientific historian loves to 
dwell, were mere machinery. 

Pau. Snorey. 





THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD.* 





The latest utterances of Stepniak, as they 
reach us in the series of papers grouped under 
the title of “The Russian Storm-Cloud,” are 
more calm and subdued than is usual with this 
fervid apostle of the Nihilists, It was his aim 
in these dissertations to put a strong bridle on 
his tongue, to maintain a dispassionate manner, 
and speak of what he knew in place of what he 
thought. “I have done my best,” he declares 
in the preamble, “to make it [his speech] as 
objective as possible, describing our country 
rather than advocating any opinion, exposing 
facts which might enable the reader to draw 
his conclusions instead of forcing on him my 
own.” His “best” has proved good indeed ; 
for he has exhibited a large power of self-con- 
trol, discussing questions which affect him 
most vitally, in a temperate and deliberate 
tone which commands respect and appeals to 
the reason. 

His discourse is instructive; it helps us to 
a clearer understanding of the internal con- 
dition of the great Muscovite — yet when 
it is ended, the problem with which the Nihi- 
lists are struggling remains still inexplicable. 
Given, a nation embracing over a hundred 
millions of people, of whom more than eighty- 
two millions are peasants, illiterate, bigoted, 
obstinate, stolid, petrified with the apathy 
of oriental races; with a small but ignorant 
and corrupt middle-class composed of mer- 
chants, enriched burghers, country usurers and 
tavern-keepers; with a profligate and equally 
corrupt aristocracy, consisting exclusively of 
civil and military officials; and over all, an auto- 
crat who is supposed to be the sole and absolute 
dictator of the laws under which his subjects 
exist,—and how, with such elements, is a satis- 
factory measure of liberty to be infused into 
the institutions of the state ? how is the dream 
of the Nihilists—a republic like that of the 
United States—to be accomplished? Are there 
— and statesmen in Russia equal to the 

erculean task? Are there sage and clear- 
sighted men in other countries, with freer view 
and wider experience, who can divine how this 
difficult question, interposed in our nineteenth 
century civilization, may be rightly and effect- 
ually settled ? 

In the first chapters of Stepniak’s essay he 
professes to deal with the contending princi- 
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ples of modern Russia—Liberty and Despot- 
ism—as they affect the safety and welfare of 
the neighboring European states. In defining 
the demands of the Nihilists he denies that they 
are merely destructionists, that they rejoice in 
deeds of violence or desire the abolition of polit- 
ical and social order. “By our general con- 
victions,” he says, quoting from a manifesto 
published by his party, “we are socialists and 
democrats,” desiring, ina word, only that degree 
of freedom which is accorded the citizens of 
a republic or a constitutional monarchy, and 
which affords them the means of a peaceful 
and regular development. Further, he states: 


‘*That the Nihilists are Atheists, is quite true; but 
to say that they are striving to destroy religion, is 
quite false. First, among the instructed classes of 
every description, which until now have furnished 
the largest contingent of revolutionists, there is noth- 
ing left to destroy; because among our educated 
classes Atheism is as general a doctrine as Christian- 
ity is in England. It is the national religion of 
our educated classes, and as such it has already had 
time to acquire the state of happy indifference which, 
according to Thomas Buckle’s opinion, is the best 

arantee of religious tolerance. In this particular, 

ussia differs greatly from all European countries, 
France and Italy included. I will not dwell on this 
peculiarity, due to the history and present character 
of our Church. I simply state an undeniable fact.” 

Stepniak here speaks, it will be seen, solely 
of the educated classes. The peasants as a 
whole attend strictly to the outward ceremo- 
nials of the church, and believe implicitly in 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, and innumerable 
saints; albeit their religion is in its essence 
more heathenish than Christian. The secular 
priests, who administer the ordinary offices of 
the church, are an ignorant, oppressed, and 
despised class, enjoying neither esteem nor 
reverence as moral teachers and shepherds of 
the people. As yet, the Nihilists have gained 
few adherents among the peasantry, who are 
as a body blindly devoted to their great father, 
the Tzar. They are inaccessible to progressive 
ideas. “If you are a propagandist,” says Step- 
niak, “ going among the peasants, do not follow 
the traditional precept of addressing new ideas 
to the new generations. You will be entirely 
disappointed and dispirited by their utter 
frivolity. You must win the ear of their elders, 
who in the villages seem to have engrossed the 
intellectual activity and the social instincts of 
the whole community.” 

Among the workmen in the towns, who are 
drawn almost exclusively from the “ Mirs” or 
agricultural communities, Nihilism has made 
some gains, but after incredible efforts. When 
first approached by the propagandists, as Step- 
niak relates, “they were so ignorant of politics 
that they could not conceive how the simple 
talking about the poverty of the peasants, the 
unjust distribution of taxes, and so forth, 
might be an object of importance in itself. 
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The propagandists, in order to facilitate the 
acquirement of social knowledge for their dis- 
ciples, taught them to read. The workmen 
thought that we were simply good-hearted 
schoolmasters out of employment.” This was 
in St. Petersburg in 1871. But slowly the work 
has advanced. After the passage of eight or 
nine years, “the St. Petersburg workmen’s 
organization, known under the name of the 
Northern Workmen’s League, was composed 
of about 200 to 300 members, divided into fif- 
teen to twenty groups, working in various 
quarters of the capital, having their regular 
secret meetings, their own finances, and their 
central governing committee to dispose of the 
material means and the personnel of the organi- 
zation.” 

It is the belief of Stepniak that the work- 
men of St. Petersburg are at present no less 
imbued with revolutionary ideas than the 
— of the educated classes, and that in the 
arge towns of Southern and Western Russia 
the seed of disaffection is sufficiently diffused 
to render them very “unsafe” to the govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the conditions of a purely 
civil revolution are hopeless. The cities, 
where alone the revolutionary spirit has oppor- 
tunity for expansion, contain but a moiety of 
the population of Russia. There are ee 
thirteen towns in the whole empire in whic 
the inhabitants number over 100,000. Paris in- 
cludes within its limits one-seventeenth of the 
population of France; whereas St. Petersburg 
contains less than one-hundreth part of the 
people of Russia. In St. Petersburg, too, 
there are, as Stepniak states, “two soldiers for 
every workman; and in the case of the prolon- 
gation of street-fighting for a few days there 
would be twice as many. The only in- 
surrection having a chance of success in Russia 
is that which combines the advantages of sur- 
prise with energy; an insurrection which par- 
alyzes the whole ‘governmental machinery by 
striking from within, while, in the meantime, 
other forces are attacking it from without.” 

The liberal movement, according to Step- 
niak, has made rapid progress in the ranks of 
the army. In 1881-82, about two hundred 
military officers were placed under arrest, 
and traces of conspiracy were discovered in 
fourteen of the great military centres of the 
empire. It was proved, by judicial inquiry, 
that an organization for overthrowing the 
autocracy united the army and navy, having 
its seat in St. Petersburg, and numbering 
among its active members officers of the gar- 
rison of the capital and of the navy of Cron- 
stadt. 

The emancipation act, planned by Alexan- 
der II. for the good of his people, has involved 
landholders and peasants in-a common ruin. 
The former, incapable of industry, thrift, and 
careful management, have already been forced 
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to give up one-fourth of their estates; while 


another fourth has been mortgaged to the ter- 
ritorial banks. 

‘*The careful statistical inquiries of the Moscow 
Zemstvo have startled all Russia, showing that in 
this province, possessing so enormous a market as 
the old capital, the estates of the landed gentry are 
in total ruin; the area of cultivated land is dimin- 
ished to four-fifths, sometimes to one-quarter of its 
former amount. In many districts there is no cul- 
ture at all. The forests are wasted; even dairy 
farming, so profitable near the great towns, is in a 
most dejected state. Voices coming from all parts 
of the vast empire are repeating the same sad dirge. 
‘The land yields nothing,’ is the general outcry of 
the nobility; and they rush from the country to the 
towns in quest of some employment in the state ser- 
vice or liberal professions, leaving the land either 
uncultivated or abandoning it to the wasteful culti- 
vation of cottiers, or selling it to new men—some 
wealthy tavern-keeper or former manager of serfs— 
who are more fitted for the new mode of carrying on 
business in the villages.” 

The peasantry, on the other hand, are being 
reduced to penury and starvation by a system 
of exorbitant taxation. 

‘‘They are the chief, not to say the sole, tax- 
payers, as they have been before, and will be in the 
future, as long as the autocracy exists. Of the total 
budget of the state, the peasants, possessing only 
30 per cent. of the cultivable soi!, pay no less than 
83 per cent., leaving to landowners and capitalists, 
having twice as much landed property and five 
times as much capital, only 17 per cent. . «ss 
Mr. One, one of our best authorities on economical 
questions, has made the stirring discovery that the 
average consumption of bread, which is the almost 
exclusive food of our ntry, has diminished 
during the years 1861-79 at about 14 per cent.” 

A report on the sanitary condition of Russia, 
read before a society of Russian surgeons, 
calling attention to the enormous mortality 
among the people, “surpassing normally what 
in other countries is considered the precursor 
of epidemic disease,” pointed out the fact that 


‘In England, when the death-rate approaches 23 
in 1,000, a regular inquiry and sanitation of the 
district is prescribed by law, the case being recog- 
nized as an abnormal one. In Russia the death-rate 
per 1,000 was above 31, sometimes as high as 35. 
And the first cause of this frightful mortality is 
stated simply and eloquently to be dejiciency of food 
(bread).—Novosty, 17th (30th) Décember, 1885.” 

Even the Russian moujik can be roused from 
the spell of patient endurance and dense sto- 
lidity which centuries of servitude have im- 
posed on him, and here and there the ominous 
murmur of peasant insurrections suggests the 
desperate part he may yet take in the upheaval 
of the government. The Nihilists are few in 
number, and realize the forlorn prospect of 
their unaided endeavors. The average life of 
each outlaw, or “illegal man,”.as Stepniak 
names the members of the fraternity, is limited 
to two years. He knows from the outset that 
he is doomed to punishment and death. “That 
is a consideration that does not weigh with 
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him for a moment. . . . He is only concerned 
to crowd into the brief term of life allotted to 
him the greatest possible number of services 
to the cause of liberty and of injuries to the 
common enemy.” He counts on the sympathy 
of the intelligent class who expect in time to 
become an insurrectionary force, and mean- 
while live “no disposition to be squeamish 
about the means resorted to by the more des- 
perate spirits; the inequality of the forces 
pitted one against the other is so well appreci- 
ated—the wrongs, the griefs, the outrages, are 
so intimately felt—that ——— is justified, 
everything applauded, provided the blow 
strikes to the heart of the enemy, and the ser- 
pent that strangles the whole nation is made 
to writhe.” He counts likewise, in case the 
crisis is delayed, upon the assistance of the 
peasantry, when, goaded by famine, they rise 
against their oppressors in a passion of wild 
and relentless fury. 

Stepniak invokes the interest of Western 
Europe in the success of the Nihilist cause, 
by depicting the favorable influences which 
a constitutional monarchy or a republic in 
Russia will have upon the adjoining nations. 

“‘The transformation of the Northern Colossus 
from a gloomy centralized despotism into a vast 
union of self-governing states and provinces, the 
only form into which a free Russia can mold itself, 
will drive into a liberal evolution the whole of Cen- 
tral Europe. In Austria first, which otherwise will 
be unable to withstand for a year the great attrac- 
tions of a free Russian federation on the masses of 
her Slavonic population; in Germany next, Prussian 
despotism will be unable to keep its hold, surrounded 
as it will be on all sides by free states. With it 
will fall the reign of brutality, encroachments, and, 
perhaps, the unendurable military terror now 
crushing and ruining all continental Europe.” 

The prophecy is a glad one. All liberty- 
loving people must desire its fulfillment ; but 
in the light of the revelations which Stepniak 
has made with evident authenticity, we repeat 
the question, with increased perplexity: when 
and by what agencies shall the medieval autoc- 
racy of Russia be resolved into a liberal and 
benign government framed in accord with the 
motives and tendencies of our age? 

In the chapter on “The Russian Army and 
its Commissariat,” Stepniak unfolds a hideous 
tale of the malversations habitually practised 
by army contractors and sustained by military 
officials of every grade. The army service is 
honeycombed with corruption, and any attempt 
by an honest man to correct the evil simply 
brings down a sure retribution upon his own 
head. The courage, the docility, the patience 
and the fortitude of the Russian character are 
wonderfully illustrated in these circumstances; 
for the Russian soldiery, despite the frightful 
abuses heaped on them by their superiors, have 
earned the repute of being among the bravest 
and stanchest troops in the world. 
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Stepniak discredits the notion which terror- 
izes the English mind, that Russia cherishes 
— designs regarding India. He 
understands too well the reasons which have 
forced her to extend her boundaries eastward, 
and bring under rigid subjection the fierce 
and lawless tribes creating perpetual warfare 
along her borders. In treating of “Young 
Poland and Russian Revolution,” he advances 
the opinion that should the autocracy of Russia 
give place to a liberal government, Poland 
would not care to secede i the Empire. 

‘*The reason is as simple as it is conclusive. In 
our times of great manufacturing industries and 
coming social changes, economical considerations 
weigh enormously in the political scale. . . . 
This small country (Poland) stands now at the head 
of our industries, which afford it a vast, we may say 
an unbounded, market for its products. A wise 
nation will think twice before forsaking this advan- 
tage for the mere pleasure of having a king or 
a president of its own. And the perfect mutual 
advantage between the most advanced political par- 
ties of both countries indicates that the time is close 
at hand when the old barrier of hatred dividing both 
nations will give place to a better feeling.” 

In conclusion, Stepniak portrays the slow 
but sure approach of a revolt of the rural and 
the urban population, which shall effect such 
wholesome changes in the political condition 
of Russia as the revolution of 1789-93 has 
produced in France. His exposition is inter- 
esting. But the tissue of facts relating to the 
moral as well as political condition of the 
empire, which he brings to our consideration, 
discourages every hope of an immediate or 
extensive reform in the administration. There 
must be an infusion of integrity into the char- 
acter of the Russian people, before any sub- 
stantial amelioration of their circumstances 
can beestablished. A change must be wrought, 
a to a regeneration of the race, and 
along with this a lifting of the nation to the 
plane of common intelligence, ere it is fit for the 
trusts and the responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. Such transformations are the outgrowth 
of ages; and it is not yet two henieel years 
since Peter the Great transferred his capital 
to the Niva, that he might let in the light of 
European civilization upon his barbaric Sande 
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A LANDMARK IN GEOLOGIC SCTENCE.* 


The distinguished professor of geology in 
Oxford University has given us the first vol- 
ume of a treatise which, like Lyell’s “ Princi- 
ples,” will constitute a landmark in the progress 
of the science. Less of a scientific traveller 
than Lyell, Professor Prestwich has for many 

*GEOLOGY, Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. 


By Joseph Prestwich, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8S. In two vol- 
umes. Vol. I., Chemical and Physical. New York: Mac- 
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years been known as an investigator of wide 
observation, and has long held a prominent 
sition among English geologists. Indeed, 
it is more than fifty years since his earliest 
investigations were given to the world, and he 
has well been characterized as “the Nestor of 
British Geology.” He has held the chair of 
Geology at Oxford since 1874, being the suc- 
cessor of the world-renowned Professor Phil- 
lips, himself the author of a general work which, 
after the lapse of a third of a century, has been 
deemed still worthy of a recent new edition. 
This manual of Professor Prestwich is the 
fruitage of a life of original investigation and 
many years of experience as instructor. No 
one can turn over its pages without being im- 
— by the conviction that the author has 
ollowed no master. His method is distinctly 
his own, and his matter to a large extent has 
been supplied from the stores of his own ob- 
servation and reflection. Though a veteran in 
the field, he is not the fossil which we find in 
some aged German professors who have con- 
tinued in the avocation of authorship. He is 
conversant with the new masters as well as the 
old, though in a few instances we think he 
betrays a partiality for his old and familiar 
friends, He has availed himself of the impor- 
tant results of the celebrated Challenger Expe- 
dition, and has drawn freely from the United 
States Government reports, and from the Arctic 
travels of Dr. Kane. Some of his most striking 
illustrations are from American sources. The 
work is illustrated by 218 wood-cuts in the 
text, and six folded illustrations. The latter 
include a geological map of the world reduced 
from the large map of Professor Jules Marcon, 
revised and with additions. Also a map of 
active and more recently extinct volcanoes, 
from Darwin, Mallet, no | others; and of the 
areas affected by earthquake shocks, reduced, 
with alterations, from Mallet’s map. Also a 
map of the coral islands and great coral reefs, 
areas of elevation, and subsidence, the chief 
ocean currents and isothermal lines for both 
hemispheres—all from recent and best sources. 
As the reader may desire some more precise 
intimation of the nature and range of subjects 
embraced in the present volume, we state that 
the author, after a chapter on the object and 
methods of geology, treats of the constitu- 
ents of the earth’s crust, the composition and 
classification of rocks, and results of the decom- 
osition of the igneous and metamorphic rocks. 
he course of the discussion of physical and 
dynamical data is here interrupted, to note the 
place and range of past life on the earth. Sedi- 
mentation and erosion are treated in three 
chapters, and the agency of water and ice in 
three. Volcanoes and earthquakes are discussed 
with a masterly originality, and here the author 
introduces the theory first broached by him at 
the York meeting of the British Association, 
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and more recently elaborated before the Royal 
Society. Coral islands are duly discussed, and 
disturbances of strata are treated in two chap- 
ters. This subject leads to the consideration 
of mountains and of metalliferous deposits. 
Igneous rocks and metamorphism form the 
themes of the last five chapters. 

The point of view from which geological 
history is considered by the author may be 
best indicated by a few passages from the 
preface: 


‘*The fundamental question of time and force has 
ete rise to two schools, one of which adopts uni- 
ormity of action in all time—while the other con- 
siders that the physical forces were more active and 
energetic in geological periods than at present. On 
the continent and in America, the latter view pre- 
vails; but in this country the theory of uniformity 
has been more generally held and taught. To this 
theory I have always seen very grave objections; 
so . . . I felt Ishould be supplying a want, 
by placing before the student the views of a school 
which, until of late, has hardly had its exponent 
in English text-books. The eloquence and ability 
with which Uniformitarianism has been advocated, 
furthered by the palpable objections to the extreme 
views held by some eminent geologists of the other 
school, led in England to its very wide acceptance. 
But it must be borne in mind that uniformitarian 
doctrines have probably been carried further by 
his followersthan by their distinguished advocate 
Sir Charles Lyell, and also, that the doctrine of 
Non-uniformity must not be confounded with a 
blind reliance on catastrophies ; nor does it, as 
might be supposed from the tone of some of its 
opponents, involve any questions respecting uni- 
formity of law, but only those respecting uniformity 
of action.” 


The author appears to hold to the golden 
mean between extreme Catastrophism as 
taught by Cuvier and the elder Agassiz, and 
sterotyped Uniformitarianism, carried too far, 
undoubtedly, by Lyell, but pushed to absurd 
limits by certain dabsters who considered that 
view the strongest support of the theory of 
evolution in the inorganic realm. 

It is cheering to find the public interest in 
geological science such as to justify the pub- 
lication of a second great English manual 
within a brief period. Geikie’s treatise in Great 
Britain, Dana’s “ Manual” in America, Cred- 
ner’s Elemente der Geologie in Germany, and de 
Lapparent’s 7raite de la Géologie in France— 
all recent or in recent editions—might seem to 
occupy the field ; but Prestwich’s bears so 
much the impress of another personality and 
another method, that no one can read its pages 
without feeling that the demand for it was 
real. It is a work to be commended not only 
to intelligent novices but to well-read experts. 
It is not suited, however, to serve as a text- 
book in American colleges in the study of the 
elements, which, unfortunately, mark the limits 
of geological study in the vast majority of 
cases. For this purpose it is no more appro- 
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priate than the encyclopedic treatises just 
mentioned. But for advanced study, it forms 
an admirable text-book. For elementary work 
of collegiate grade, no. fully satisfactory text- 
book or guide exists as yet in America. We 
have a considerable number of books on the 
one hand which are too meagre, and the great 
manuals, on the other hand, which are too 
copious. Here is a field to be occupied. 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


The writing of a novel at the present day is 
mainly a matter of the construction of an in- 
genious plot and the management of clever 
conversations. Through the brilliant verbal 
passages-at-arms in which the various person- 
ages of such a work engage, we look in vain 
for indications of any real conception of char- 
acter; while the various and intricate situations, 
ignorant of all deeper purpose, act only as 
stimulants to the jaded sense. Each year brings 
its hundreds of volumes of which no more than 
this may be said. And the same round of rela- 
tions, outlined with the same affectations of 
description and of speech, enforces the still 
unheeded lesson that for the literature of me- 
diocrity there is indeed nothing new under the 
sun. We have gone very far in nicety of 
expression, but it can profit little if there is 
nothing to be expressed, if insight and the 
power of building up in the organic fashion 
have failed to make their contribution to the 
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work, Even the novel of tendency, as the 
Germans call it, is better worth having than 
the average contemporary fiction. Although 
between it and genuine art there is still a great 
gulf fixed, it has at least the merit of serious- 
ness, and an aim more akin to the creative than 
is that of the every-day novelist’s work. 

The novel to which we wish first to call 
attention impels these observations, however, 
rather by contrast than by example. “Whom 
God Hath Joined” is a work by which our 
popular purveyors of fiction might profit in 
several respects. It has no plot worth speaking 
of, and will probably be voted “slow” by the 
public which systematically reads all the new 
novels, Neither the conversations which it 
contains nor the matter which introduces them 
can be called clever; in fact, the author seems 
to have carefully avoided making them so. 
But the principal characters appear with great 
distinctness; and they play the part, not of 
puppets nor of mouth-pieces, but of living and 
soul-possessing examples of humanity, while 
the language in which their lives are set forth 
is as admirable in its firmness and precision as 
in its freedom from any sort of affectation. 
The book is chiefly interesting as a psycho- 
logical study. Religious discussion is not the 
most promising material for a novel, but it is 
the chief element in the composition of this 
one. The narrow religious life of a generation 
ago, as exhibited in a small Eastern city, and 
the spiritual growth of an = pre- 
cocious child, instinctively reaching out for 
clearer air and a wider view, form its theme. 
Such a study of the influence of instinct in 
shaping a life presents great difficulties and 
makes unusual demands upon the sympathies 
and the knowledge of a writer. It is much 
easier to trace the development of a nature 
fitted for the environment which circumstances 
have provided than of one which has to gro 
about to find the conditions needed for its 
healthy expansion. Mrs. Martin has dealt very 
successfully with this difficult task. She has 
subtly analyzed the processes of growth, 
a the child of her imagination rises, in 
womanhood, to the spiritual level which her 
nature demands. In this particular case, the 
level is found in the religion of the Roman 
Catholic church, whose historical continuity 
and impressive dignity of organization satisfy 
the cravings of a nature which is cram 
upon the plane of the “jarring sects” of Pro- 
testantism. It is evident that the author would 
have this solution of the problem to be the 
true one and applicabie in all cases. Those 
who can see in this particular instance only a 
case of arrested development, or even of retro- 

ssion, can still hardly refuse to admit the 
orce with which the case is presented from 
the author’s standpoint. Of the story proper, 
little need be said, as it is devised solely for 
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the illustration of the central idea. Its —— 
tive and dramatic passages are remarkably 
good. The dramatic force appearing near the 
close makes one wish that the writer could have 
found some means of displaying it at an earlier 
stage. That it is not thus displayed is one of 
many indications of the exercise of a rare 
restraint upon her part. The earnestness of 
this book makes it more acceptable, in spite of 
its rather tedious religious discussions, than 
any of the host of trifling fictions that amuse 
for an hour and are forgotten. 

The prominence of the religious motive, 
together with a number of other circumstances, 
makes this book strongly suggestive of another 
recent novel. “A Victorious Defeat” bears 
the name of Wolcott Balestier as its author, 
and is, like the work just now under discus- 
sion, the story of a young girl whose healthy 
nature outgrows the narrow and unwholesome 
religious environment of the community in 
which her early years are passed. The general 
resemblance, however, is not carried into detail. 
The community here in question is one of the 
Moravian villages of Pennsylvania, and the 
early part of the present century is the time 
of action. Here the love story is the prin- 
cipal thing, and not, as in Mrs, Martin’s novel, 
merely an illustration of the religious argu- 
ment. The literary faculty is not wanting in 
this author, but the only features of his work 
which make anything like a permanent impres- 
sion are those which concern the peculiarities 
of the Moravian belief. He has given sym- 
pathetic study to this variety of religious 
organization, and his account of practices so 
singular and so unfamiliar derives an interest 
from the very novelty of their subject-matter. 

Miss Woolson began the serial publication 
of “East Angels” a long time ago, and the 
readers of Harper’s Magazine came, after a 
year or two, to regard the regular instalment 
of that story as one of the institutions of the 
periodical. Now that it is completed, and the 
publishers have issued it in book form, the 
portentous size of the eg appears clearly, 
in spite of all devices of thin paper, narrow 
margin and compressed typography. Its excess- 
ive length is its greatest fault, for Miss Wool- 
son has a fine literary faculty, but she is not 
one of the few writers who can be lengthy 
without being wearisome. If “East Angels” 
were reduced to about one-third of its present 
size it would deserve high praise, for it is based 
upon a powerful conception of the old antithe- 
sis of love and duty. This strong tale “of 
love that never found his earthly close” 
ought not to have been weakened by such dif- 
fuseness of workmanship. Far more than is 
necessary is made of the minor characters, and 
the author allows herself all sorts of irrelevan- 
cies for their own sake. Her attempt to portray 
a “child of nature” is more successful than 
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that of Mr. Grant Allen, although there are 
times when Miss Woolson’s Garda reminds us 


not a little of Mr. Allen’s Maimie. Incident- 
ally, the book gives a fine and trustworthy 
picture of Florida, where its scene is laid. 

To the class of clever, carefully constructed 
novels, which interest for an hour and are for- 
gotten, belongs the work of Annie Robertson 
Macfarlane entitled “Children of the Earth.” 
The title does not seem to have much special 
fitness, although it will do as well as any other. 
As it has already been given to the famous 
novel of Paul Heyse, it would perhaps have 
been better to find another name for the pres- 
ent work. So far as it has any significance at 
all, it seems to enter a claim upon the indul- 
gence of the reader for the common frailties of 
humanity, and its characters are, as we should 
expect them to be, erring, suffering men and 
women, caught in “the world’s great snare,” 
living out imperfect lives to such commonplace 
tragedy of consummation as falls to the most 
of mankind. One of them—the heroine—has 
about her story some faint suggestion of that 
ideal solution of the difficult problem of exist- 
ence which finds solace in beneficent labor for 
the common good; a far-off echo of the solu- 
tion put forward by the wisest spirit of this 
century in the second part of his “Faust.” 
The story is told without affectation, and with 
admirable taste and condensation. It is a 
creditable production because it is simple, 
and because it accomplishes its unpretending 
purpose. 

“Fellow Travellers” is strictly a summer 
story, and a very commonplace one at that. 
In it some uninteresting people from Salem 
spend the summer at Posett, which seems to be 
a seaport town. There are two main episodes, 
that of the young man who marries the girl 
whose own antecedents: are questionable and 
whose father’s wealth is unquestionably ill- 
gotten, and that of the unnaturally protracted 
quarrel between two other characters of unlike 
sex. The writer, whose name appears as 
Edward Fuller, does not seem to have any of 
the qualifications of a novelist, and would act 
wisely in leaving the composition of fiction to 
those who have some equipment for the work. 

“Living or Dead” is the not inappropriate 
title of the latest production of the posthu- 
mous activity of Hugh Conway. Since the 
author has become a disembodied spirit, new 
stories have flowed with unfailing regularity 
from his ghostly pen, and his works now num- 
ber eight volumes, only three of which were 

ublished when he. still walked the earth. 

hat is even more singular is that they im- 
prove in quality as the years go by, for the 
one whose title has just been mentioned is in 
many respects the best of them all. This, of 
course, is asserting very little of the absolute 
value of these ingenious productions, but the 











present story, which turns upon the familiar 
device of the villain in “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” is an example of skilful instruction 
and straightforward narrative, and for these 
qualities we will not grudge it a word of com- 
mendation. 

The latest production of that persistent 
littérateur, Mr. 8. Baring-Gould, is a novel 
entitled “Court Royal.” We cannot find any- 
thing to say in its favor. Its plot is a tissue 
of wild absurdities. It is without literary 
form, and void of everything but ingenuity. 
It is difficult to see how a reader can have the 
patience to go through with it, and it is 
=, impossible to understand how any one 
could have had the patience to write it. The 
story suggests a poor specimen of Wilkie Col- 
lins, without having even the slender merits 
exhibited by the sensational stories of that 
popular writer. 

ho would have thought that Mr. Andrew 
Lang, with his exquisite poetical and literary 
talent, and with his tastes for Greek idyls and 
old French ballads and comparative mythology 
—who would have thought that he would 
be the next one to write a novel of ingenious 
villainy after the most approved French and 
English models ? Whenever a man who counts 
his thousands of admirers for successes in other 
fields turns to that of fiction,—and what writer 
does not, at some time of his life, nowadays ?— 
his friends approach the new work with a good 
deal of hesitancy. In Mr. Lang’s case, ap- 
prehensions are quickly dispersed, however, for 
it is evident from the first chapter that his 
story is going tobeenjoyable. “The Mark of 
Cain ” is not a triumph of realism, it is not a 
piece of masterly psychological analysis, it 
does not even appear to have any serious pur- 
pose, but it is a capitally told story which 
offers to the multitude all the excitement they 
have a right to crave, and tothe smaller circle 
of persons of discernment a special stimulus is 
given by its marked literary and scholarly 
flavor. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy comes near to being the 
first English novelist now living. His work 
is of the most careful sort, and the acuteness 
of his observation of life deserves unetinted 
praise. His realism is uncompromising, but 
realism has the — hand in literature just 
at present. Yet there are distinctions that 
must not be allowed to slip out of sight. Eng- 
lish provincial life is the field which Mr. Hardy 
has made peculiarly his own, and to which he 
has applied his photographic methods. Now 
in the artistic treatment of this very class of 
subjects we fortunately have a standard 
whereby the shortcomings of Mr. Hardy’s 
work may be exactly measured. Those 


“Scenes of Clerical Life” whose extraordinary 
merit has been somewhat obscured by the later 
and more brilliant productions of their author 
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show, if they show anything, that genius can 
invest the humblest of persons, and those most 
closely circumscribed in the spheres of their 
activity, with a poetry and a pathos of the 
highest order. r. I ay does nothing like 
this; he seems indeed to have no idea that it 
ean be expected of him. His characters, and 
the situations in which he contrives to get them, 
excite the curiosity but rarely the sympath 
of the reader. The lack of insight Thich 
calls for this criticism is a grave defect, and 
one which we do not willingly see in so excep- 
tionally talented a writer. His characters, 
moreover, ate little more than curiosities. 
They say and do such remarkable things 
that in spite of the realistic descriptions of 
their surroundings they are themselves essen- 
tially unreal. Mr. Hardy’s sense of humor 
and his talent for the perverse construction of 
plots run away with what should be his better 
judgment. Such a plot as he delights in re- 
minds one of nothing so much as of a fox en- 
gaged in escaping its pursuers. In this case the 
readers are the pursuers, and the fox that turns 
and doubles and tries to throw them off the 
scent is the secret of the plot. These devices 
are, we submit, unworthy of anything higher 
than the Hugh Conway type of novel. “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” adds another to the 
list of stories in which the author has illus- 
trated these peculiarities. Its details give 
delight, but no satisfaction is derivable from 
its whole. And there is no poetic or other jus- 
tice in such an accumulation of miseries upon 
the only character who at all awakens our sym- 
wy or shows himself capable of anything 
ike heroism, great though his faults; while 
merit so negative as to border upon meanness 
prospers and is praised of men. 

Turning now from the English novelist 
whose work is so perversely powerful, to his 
American namesake—Mr. Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy—we come to the most satisfactory piece 
of fiction that the season has brought forth. 
We can hardly say that “The Wind of 
Destiny” is a surprise, for all readers of “ But 
Yet a Woman” know about what may be 
expected from its author’s hands. We have 
in this novel the same chastened and poetic 
style, the same careful choice of incident, and 
the same concentration of emotion, that char- 
acterize its predecessors; and the characters 
are drawn for us in the same delicate purity of 
outline. Yet altogether, it does not seem 
quite the equal of the earlier work: it has less 
of substance, less of passion. Mr. Hardy’s 
first novel was so evidently the product of 
long reflection and arduous toil, and it exhib- 
ited such a maturity of power, that it is not 
strange if his second one fall a little below the 
high standard of the other, which was in no 
codinary sense a first effort, and in whose pages 
the struggles of the beginner left no trace. 
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Nevertheless, “The Wind of Destiny” is a 
very notable book on its own account, and it 
is made still more notable by its absolute diver- 
gence from the current popular methods in 
fiction. The master-workman in literature is 
known by his economy of words, which are its 
material. He rejects the easy methods of the 

hotographic realism which tries to parade as 
iterature, and applies himself to the more diffi- 
cult task of idealization. He knows that for 
the expression of each thought and each rela- 
tion there is one, and only one, fitting form of 
speech, and he sets out in resolute search of it. 
Mr. Hardy comes very near to being a master- 
workman. Every one of his works has a defi- 
nite purpose and a telling effect. There is 
more “literature” in one of his pages than in 
a chapter by Mr. Howells or a volume by Mr. 
Crawford. He has now given America two 
of her very best novels. Nothing done by his 
contemporaries is likely to be longer remem- 
bered. 

Mr. Bunner has found the material for his 
story “Midge” in the French quarter of New 
York City, and handles it with evident famili- 
wy. A girl left an orphan at the age of 
twelve by parents of bohemian life; a bachelor 
of forty, once an officer in the army and now 
a physician, who takes the child under his 
guardianship and provides for her; and a 
young man who appears conveniently upon 
the scene some years later, when the child has 
grown to bea very attractive young lady and 
when her guardian discovers that he himself is 
in love with her; these are the elements of 
character which enter into Mr. Bunner’s 
charming novel, It is simple and skilfully 
wrought, with here and there a bit of such 
humor as we should expect from the editor of 
“Puck,” and now and then such a poetic 
touch as the author of “Airs from Arcady” 
would be expected to give it. 

Life at one of our military stations could 
hardly be expected to furnish the material for 
a very thrilling narrative, and so Mr. John 
Coulter has not attempted to provide anything 
of the sort in his story called “Mr. Desmond, 
U.S. A.” What he has done has been to give, 
in the form of an unpretending story, a faith- 
ful picture of the rather — life and sur- 
roundings of one of our Western army posts. 
The military element is of so small consequence 
in American society that little is written about 
it and few have clear ideas concerning it. The 
popularity of Mrs. Custer’s sketches would 
seem to indicate some considerable degree of 
curiosity upon the subject, and this Mr. Coul- 
ter’s book will help to satisfy. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, the translator of 
Tolstoi’s “Anna Karénina,” has prepared, to- 
gether with a gentleman bearing the suspi- 
ciously Slavonic name of 8. 8S. Skidelsky, an 
English version of the most famous work of 
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the celebrated Tchernuishevsky. The work 
almost defies classification; but it has some- 
thing of the form of a novel, and may be 
treated as such, due regard being had to its 
character as a social tract and to its thinly 
disguised presentation of several actual Rus- 
sians now living. “A Vital Question”—for 
that is the title given to the translation—has 
little of the attractiveness of a work of fiction, 
and the medium of fiction is only chosen in 
order the more effectively to Cry pie the 
theories of social relations to which the author 
has literally devoted his life. Industrial co- 
dperation, the intellectual and social advance- 
ment of woman, and a greater freedom in the 
relations between the sexes, are the prominent 
ideas which receive expression in this singular 
book. Regarded from the artistic standpoint, 
it has no form or unity whatever; it is abso- 
lutely chaotic in its absence of plan or con- 
struction. It derives its interest mainly from 
the sincerity of the author’s purpose, and from 
his strong personality. Tchernuishevsky is one 
of the most conspicuous victims of that bar- 
barous absolutism which makes the Russia of 
to-day, as represented by its government, a 
standing disgrace to civilization, and almost 
justifies the excesses of Nihilism. He is one of 
those thinking men who are always dangerous 
to despotic governments, and he has been per- 
secuted with a peculiar ferocity, from the time 
when his writings began to exert a marked 
influence upon the growth of liberal thought 
in Russia. Imprisonment, labor in the mines, 
and life at Yakutsk have done their work upon 
him, and he is now graciously permitted to 
live, a mental and physical wreck, under police 
surveillance at Astrakhan. Mr. Edmund Noble 
visited him there three years ago, and has 
introduced an account of him into the work 
entitled “The Russian Revolt.” The book 
which we are now considering was written in 
prison, and first published in a periodical. It 
soon attracted the notice of the censorship, 
and was promptly prohibited. But the pro- 
hibition did not check its circulation, and it 
still exerted, and continues to exert, an im- 
mense influence. The translators claim that 
their work has been done with great care. 
Concerning this claim, we have these remarks 
to make: The text contains a plentiful and 
quite unnecessary sprinkling of Russian ex- 
pressions, and has no pretense of style. Tcher- 
nuishevsky is essentially a man of the people, 
and his own language is colloquial and in- 
tensely idiomatic. But we should say that the 
translators, in attempting to reproduce this 
idiomatic character, had overdone the thing, 
as they make use of the most singular words 
and combination of words, and even of slang 
expressions. We have, moreover, a right to 
be very suspicious of a translation of which 
confession is made that in one of the scenes 
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the character of a principal actor “has been 
slightly mended, better to suit the American 
ideal of man.” A liberty of this sort is abso- 
lutely unjustifiable. The school of critics 
which lays down the commandment “Thou 
shalt not commit translations” are certainly 
warranted -in the procedure where such a vio- 
lation of the rights of readers is concerned. 
Two other and less important translations 
claim our attention. “The King’s Treasure 
House ” is from the German of William Wal- 
loth, and is an Egyptian romance in the ap- 
proved Ebersian manner. It is a story of love 
and intrigue, worked out with less erudition 
than the author’s prototype usually displays 
(which is perhaps an advantage), and with 
marked artistic feeling. We feel in its pages 
the glow as well as the stateliness of the 
ancient Egyptian life, as displayed to the vis- 
ion of a writer of strong romantic propensi- 
ties. He is more successful with the general 
picture than with the characters, who are 
made up of curiously conflicting elements. 
The translation of M. Octave Feuillet’s “La 
Morte,” which is before us, is rather less satis- 
factory than the average piece of translation; 
which amounts to saying that it is very poor 
indeed. The book itself gives another illus- 
tration of talent, or possibly genius, perversely 
intent upon a didactic aim. The story is a 
simple one. An amiable nobleman, who is 
essentially a child of the present age both in 
his love of excitement and in his freedom from 
superstition, marries Aliette, a young girl of 
strangely religious nature who has been reared 
in the seclusion of provincial life among the 
associations and the memories of the past. 
She hopes by her love to reclaim him to the 
faith which is so large an element in her own 
life; and he, in turn, imagines that she will 
learn to take complacently the world of to-day, 
as yet unknown to her, and live happily in it. 
Both hopes are doomed to disappointment, and 
the gulf between their natures widens instead 
of closing. Love, however, remains between 
them as strong as ever, until the appearance 
upon the scene of the woman who is con- 
trasted with Aliette, and whose character 
the story is really designed to display. 
This woman is young and beautiful, and she 
is also a “child of nature.” In other words, 
she has been brought up without having any 
of the conventional beliefs and prejudices of 
the age imposed upon her. Unrestrained by 
foolish scruples, she wins the love of the noble- 
man, deftly poisons Aliette, whom she finds 
to be an obstacle to her ambition, and marries 
the husband. He discovers the crime long 
afterwards, when the subsequent conduct of 
his wife has prepared him to learn of it with- 
out great surprise, and he has the added grief 
of knowing that Aliette must have died believ- 
ing him to be accessory to her murder. The 
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story is interesting for two reasons, of which 
the first is that it reflects a sentiment very 
common among cultivated Frenchmen, and 
which is responsible for some peculiarities of 
the French social organization. The idea that 
religious belief, although by no means to be 
supported upon intellectual grounds, is some- 
how a graceful thing for a woman to have, 
has given rise to that anomalous condition of 
things whereby in France the most widespread 
unbelief is brought face to face with intense 
faith and narrow clericalism. Men who are 
free themselves encourage their wives to remain 
in intellectual bondage, and the problem is 
handed down unsolved to another generation. 
The other reason for which this story inter- 
ests us is that it reveals the author caught b 

one of the most widespread of fallacies. If 
he has sought to do anything in the story, it 
has been to inculcate the lesson that the 
actions of men and women are regulated by 
the external sanction; that an inner ethical 
sense has no power, unaided, to influence the 
conduct; that a removal of the restraints, the 
hopes and the fears, imposed by religious 
belief, is a removal of all that impels to 
nobility of life. The author would have us 
believe this woman to be criminal because she 
is irreligious; whereas he would come much 
nearer to the truth of human nature were he 
to transpose the cause and the effect, and 
recognize that character is a far deeper thing 
than belief, often fashioning it, but never fash- 
ioned by it. 

Witiiam Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





We have received the lives of two English 
statesmen of great distinction—among the highest 
for ability, but whose reputation for integrity is 
not ona par with their genius: Shaftesbury and 
Bolingbroke. In neither case do we note any of 
that besetting sin of biographers, the disposition 
to whitewash a besmirched character. The two 
men are made to appear, not so bad perhaps as 
they have been sometimes represented, but certainly 
bad enough. Of these the worst and ablest was 
Bolingbroke, whose life is written by J. C. Collins 
and published by Harper & Bros. This essay (or 
rather collection of essays, which were originally 
published in the Quarterly Review) is in three 
yarts: Political life of Lord Bolingbroke, Boling- 
broke in Exile, and Literary life of Lord Boling- 
broke. To these are appended an essay upon 
Voltaire in England, reprinted from the Corn- 
hill Magazine. Mr. H. D. Traill’s ‘‘ Shaftesbury ” 
(Appleton) belongs to the series of ‘ English 
Worthies,” edited by Andrew Lang, in which 
volumes upon Darwin and Marlborough have 
already appeared. Lord Shaftesbury’s career is 
certainly more open to excuse and justification than 
that of Lord Bolingbroke, and his biographer 
shows that, while far from an upright statesman, 
he yet by no means deserves the unmeasured cen- 
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sure he has received from Lord Macaulay and 
Lord Campbell. Each of these men had a char- 
acter which, in spite of (perhaps we may say 
by reason of) its very faults, is singularly attractive 
to the student, and a career which is hardly second 
to any in interest. Each of these volumes is 
written in a forcible and graphic style, and em- 
bodies the results of careful study and equally sound 
historic judgment. While the traditional reputation 
of both is shown to be on the whole deserved, 
there is no wholesale and indiscriminating abuse, 
and the men appear before us with their human 
faults and foibles, and also their human excellences. 
Taken together, the two books contain a nearly 
continuous history of England from the Restoration 
to the accession of the House of Hanover. 

Tue well-known ‘ Epochs” series of small his- 
tories, already three in number, have found a com- 
panion in the ‘‘Epochs of Church History,” 
edited by Rev. Mandell Creighton and published 
by A. D. F. Randolph. The first volume is ‘‘ The 
Reformation in England,” by Rev. Geo. G. Perry.~ 
The point of view of this writer is sound and prof- 
itable. We have learned so much in late years of 
the discreditable side of this event—the licen- 
tiousness of Henry, the greed of his courtiers, the 
ambition of Cromwell, the subserviency of Cran- 
mer,—that it has almost seemed sometimes as if it 
were a thing to be ashamed of, in which the bad far 
outweighed the good. Mr. Perry does not try to 
apologize for these scandals; he mentions them, 
and in brief terms admits their truth. But they 
are a secondary concern with him. His aim is first 
of all to trace the underlying causes of the revolt 
against Rome, and to show the necessary nature of 
the revolution, which was sometimes helped and 
sometimes hindered by these accompanying abuses. 
It is easy to see that the causes, religious and 
social, which made the Reformation triumphant in 
half Europe, and almost triumphant in large com- 
munities of the other half, existed in full in Eng- 
land; and the historical student knows that in 
hardly any country was the temper of the people 
so well prepared for a change as here. This book 
will therefore accomplish a good purpose, if it 
directs attention to the English Reformation itself 
rather than to its incidents—an effect which could 
not be accomplished by indiscriminating apologists 
like Mr. Froude and Dr. Geikie. 


‘*Hasir and its Importance in Education” is an 
essay on pedagogical psychology, translated from 
the German of Dr. Paul Radestock by Fannie A. 
Caspari, and published by D. C. Heath & Co. The 
philosophy of the book is well summarized in the 
introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Education as 
a science and teaching as a profession must be based 
upon psychology. ucation is progressive habitu- 
ation, and good habits are even more important than 

ood principles. ‘‘ What makes the novicea master 
is the power of the brain to lay up earlier stimuli 
in the form of dispositions.” The little book is 
crammed with facts calculated to give the teacher 
a more living hold of the old truism that habit is 
the tap-root of the human tree: without it a man is 
but as sargasso or Dakota ‘‘tumble-weed.” Many 
of the philosophical es are so vague and blind 
as to render the book hardly suitable for summer 
reading, except as a sedative. The effort to assi 
a given meaning to certain sentences which might 
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be quoted is observed to have a narcotic effect, and 
may be prescribed with some confidence in cases of 


insomnia. As Dr. Hall vouches for the author’s 
lucidity, this want of clearness must be laid at the 
translator’s door. To be frank, it seems evident 
that the translation should be carefully revised. The 
following sentence, purporting to be by Goethe, is 
one of the mildest examples of the many with which 
something seems to be wrong: ‘‘Subjects give no 
ruler more attention than him who commands with- 
out setting the example himself.” If Goethe wrote 
that, he was doing what some readers of this book 
(haply the reviewer himself) may be even now doing: 
nodding. Dr. Hall is undoubtedly right in deeming 
the book of considerable educational importance ; 
and in the absence of a clearer translation, readers 
who manage to keep their wits about them through 
the abstract and argumentative portions will find 
the rest of the treatise amply instructive and sug- 
gestive. 





Every attempt to explain and arrange the teach- 
ings of Delsarte is of interest to the student of expres- 
sion. The latest effort is that of Prof. Moses True 
Brown, of the Boston School of Oratory, in a volume 
entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of Expression” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Brown says in his preface: 
‘‘There is to-day no such body of systematized 
knowledge left by this great teacher, and open to the 
world, as, standing alone and without interpretation, 
merits the title of a philosophy of expression.” The 
Professor’s formulation of and deductions from the 
philosophy of Darwin and Mantegazza stand them- 
selves occasionally in need of such interpretation. 
On careful reading, however, the drift of the thought 
is apparent. This book, read in connection with a 
recent one by Genevieve Stebbins, throws consider- 
able light on the Delsarte teachings ; but there is 
much still in the expounded system that is misty as 
well as mystic. Delsarte surely discovered the cen- 
tral truth of expression, and gives laws for the 
working from the centre out; but the development of 
his suggestive thoughts must wait for a master mind 
—a Darwin ora Spencer. The underlying principle 
of the Delsarte philosophy is, that the mental, moral 
and vital nature in man finds expression in the three 
modes of motion: motion to a centre, accentric ; 
motion from a centre, eccentric ; motion about a 
centre, concentric. The vital nature translates itself 
in eccentric motion ; the mental, in accentric ; the 
moral, in concentric. The practical working out of 
this law is clearly stated in Professor Brown’s book. 
We would suggest to the student, uninitiated in the 
mysteries of Delsarte, that he should omit the first 

A two chapters and read from the third on, skimmin 
over the abstractions. He may then be encourage 
to turn back and read the comprehensible parts of 
the philosophy. A very small portion of the book is 
original with its author. As a compilation from 
various excellent sources, it has its place and use. 


Tne few short essays which constitute the liter- 
ary remains of Eleanor Putnam (Mrs. Arlo Bates) 
have been gathered by the loving hands of her 
husband into a little volume, named from the sub- 
ject which they treated ‘‘Old Salem” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) They were contributed originally 
to the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly,” where they attracted 
unusual attention by the quaint interest of their 


topics, the gentle humor shimmering over them, 
The author had a 


and the finish of their style. 
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fondness for detail and a talent for exact and 
picturesque description, reminding one of Haw- 
thorne. Her writings are like pieces of mosaic, 
constructed of tiny odd bits, insignificant in them- 
selves, but capable of marvellous effect when fitted 
together with purpose and skill. She had dwelt 
in old Salem in her youth, and the queer antiquated 
aspect of the town impressed itself indelibly on her 
memory. It had for her childish fancy the endless 
and mysterious charm of a wonderland; and in 
after years she was able to throw the same charm 
about it in her descriptions for the enjoyment of 
others. Death a her plan of completing 
a series of papers which should restore the strange 
and unique forms of New England life which lin- 
gered remarkably in this locality, but are now fad- 
ing away. The work which Mrs. Bates produced 
was of such fine quality, and possessed of so much 
historical value, that its sudden cutting short is to 
be sincerely regretted. 


Tue Rev. Oscar C. McCuLiocn, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Indianapolis, has produced a hymn- 
book suited to the use of persons who prefer not to 
—_ too wide a divergence in. sense and taste 

tween what they say and what they sing. These 
hymns are good to read and to know by heart, and 
those who lack the gift or the accomplishment of 
song will find here something that sings in the spirit 
and in the understanding. Collected by one who is 
a lover of poetry as well as a singer, these ‘‘ Hymns 
of Faith and Hope” (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston) are 
genuine births of the emotions of which they treat. 
Respectable commonplace, pious languor, unctu- 
ous feebleness, glittering pretentiousness, vulgar 
triviality, such as jointly and severally pervade 
most hymn-books, shine here by their absence. 
The collection is characterized by its freshness as 
well as by its poetic quality; only the best pieces of 
the older authors being included, while the best 
authors of this century are more fully represented. 
The names of Samuel Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, 
John Bowring, Whittier, Keble, W. H. Furness, 
J. F. Clarke, occur perhaps as frequently as any; 
while those of Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, Tennyson, C. Wordsworth, T. W. Higgin- 
son, C. T. Brooks, F. T. Palgrave, John Sterling, 
are also noticeable. Admirably selected Scripture 
passages for responsive reading are included. 


A series of pretty little books, happily planned 
and admirably executed, is that edited by Mr. 
Oscar Fay Adams, with the general title ‘‘ Through 
the Year with the Poets” (Lothrop). The plan is 
to present a collection of verse in celebration of 
the different months, each month having its own 
volume. The series has shown improvement as it 
progressed, and the latest volume, June, seems to 
us the best of all—as it should be for the month 
which is the crown of the year. Mr. Adams’s selec- 
tions cover a wide range of authors, over a hundred 
being represented in the 133 pages of verses. We 
find here many favorite passages from the older 
writers—Spenser, Herrick, Collins, Wordsworth, 
Bryant; while ample space is given to writers of 
our own day—Browning, and Marston, and Mat- 
thew Arnold, and Lowell, and Stoddard, and 
Hayne, and Gilder, and Edith Thomas. A number 
of American authors are represented by pieces writ- 
ten especially for this volume; the most noticeable 
being Dr. Powers’s ‘‘The,Tulip Tree in Blossom,” 
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a finely sympathetic treatment of a theme which 
we think is new in poetry. The volume for June 
is provided with a peculiarly dainty and winning 
cover. 

A nook of desultory records of travel, by an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. George Cullen Pearson, appears under 
the fanciful title of ‘‘Flights Inside and Outside 
Paradise, by a Penitent Peri,” (Putnam’s Sons). 
Paradise is a figurative name for Japan, which was 
the home of the author for many years. When 
worn down with office work in one of the port towns, 
it was his custom to take a brief trip or ‘‘flight” 
into the interior of the island for refreshment. He 
was adyspeptic, and as nervous and squeamish as a 
woman; hence these excursions were experiences of 
torment rather than of pleasure. Wherever he went, 
he seemed to be absorbed with himself and his per- 
sonal miseries; and they are the perpetual theme of 
his discourse. He treats them in a facetious spirit, 
and occasionally falls into a vein of humor; but as 
a whole they are tiresome and unprofitable reading. 
The Englishman is the prince of travellers, daring, 
plucky, enduring, and ready to put up with any 
amount of hardship to gratify his wandering pro- 
pensities. Mr. Pearson is a surprising exception. 
He has the national passion for roving, and his 
‘*flights” have carried him to all parts of the world. 
But in his book he chooses to appear us a constitu- 
tional grumbler; and one quickly wearies of an in- 
variable strain of petty though sportive fault- 
finding. 


Tue ‘Teacher's Manual” prepared to accom- 
pany Miss Sheldon’s ‘Studies in General History ” 
(D. C: Heath & Co.) is marked by the same exact 
scholarship, sound historical sense, and skill in 
grouping, that characterise the “Studies.” For 
teachers of that work it will be found indispensable; 
and all teachers, and general readers as well, can 
profit by its study. It is seldom that one finds so 
much historical information of the higher grade in 
so brief a space, joined with so — and lucid 
observations. Take the following example (p. 108), 
which gives in a nutshell what is best worth 
knowing about the medieval guilds: ‘They 
were built upon the principle of codperative in- 
stead of upon that of competitive industry.” 





Mr. Wrncate’s history of an excursion ‘‘ Through 
the Yellowstone Park on Horseback ” (O. Judd Co.) 
is related, as the author states, for the benefit 
of his friends and others who contemplate a visit 
to this interesting region and know not where to 
look for the full and exact information needed by 
a prospective tourist. Mr. Wingate spent twenty- 
six days in the Park in the summer of 1885, travel- 
ling meantime over 460 miles. His party com- 
prised several ladies, and the trip was performed in 
a leisurely, comfortable fashion, the days being 

ed in the saddle and the nights incamp. Mr. 
ingate’s account is prosaic; but for the purpose 
that Sngied it, minuteness is a merit. 


‘*Tne SAUNTERER ” is the title given to a collec- 
tion of short articles, often mere paragraphs, which 
were written by Mr. Charles Goodrich iting for 
the columns of the ‘‘Springfield Republican,” and 
are reproduced in a volume by Ticknor & Co. 
They are in both prose and metrical form, and deal 
with the topics congenial to a poetic and reflective 
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mind. While not evincing any watel degree of 
vigor or freshness, they show a refined taste, a quiet 
love of nature, and an aptness in the use of the pen. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
JULY, 1886. 


Anarchism Defined. OC. L. James. North American. 
Anarchists. H.C. Adams. Forum. 

Animal and Plant Lore of Children. Popular Science. 
Apollonius of “ws Paul Shorey. —_ 


Art, Decay of. J.Stillman. Princeton 
Beau , A Mistake of af R. Taylor. North American. 
Brain, Care ‘ofthe. A, L. Rann Popular Science. 


e 
Bunker Hill. Ballard gente erper’s. 
ifornia Desert, The. Overland. 

Canadian Confederation. J. Carrick. Mag. Am. History. 

Capitaland Labor. H. B. Metcalf. Andover. 

Carlyle. C.E. Norton. Princeton 

Cedar Mountain. A. E. Lee. Mag. Am. History. 

Charity Organization. ony. 

Charleston, Defense of. G. T. Beauregard. North American. 

Chinese Em tion. E. W. Gillam. North American. 

Christian Union. Seelyeand Fisher. Century. 

Christian Union. Richards and Caldwell. Andover. 

Civil Service Reform. G. W. Green. 

Civil Liberty. Century. 
Clay’s Speeches. C.H. Peck. Mag. Am. History. 

Co-operation, T. 1 De Vinne. Centu: 

copy right, International. Lathrop an Sherman. Forum. 
Crawford’s Campaign in Mexico. Lieut. Hanna. Overland. 

Credit of America after Revolution. John Fiske. Atlantic. 

Criminals, Experience with. -M. F. Round. Forum. 
Didache and Kindred Forms. Prof. Warfield. Andover. 
pone n Charter to New York City. Mag. Am. ——¢ 

— hig ~ Mrs. Van Rennselaer. Century 
Bartha r Science. 


Pussegut below New ne Beverley y Kenyon. Century. 

J. M. Oxley. my. Am. — a? 
tine He 

French and En iish. P. G. Hamerton. Atlantic. 

Geol . Festwich’s. Alexander Winchell. Dial. 

Glass, ohemian. H. Schwarz. Popular Scies.ce. 

Gold and Silver Money. C.M. Clay. North daavieen. 

Grant’s Memoirs. Rossiter Johnson. Dial. 

Health and Exercise. E. L. Richards. Populer Science. 

High Latitudes, ee in. C. B. Waring. Pop. Science. 

Historical Letters. G.S. Boutwell. North A 


American. 
Historic Homes of New York City. Mag. Am. History. 
Iron, Rustless. J. 8. C. ee wy opular Science. 


tion and Drainage. A. A. Sargent. Overland. 
Jackson, Helen Hunt. ae Swinburne. Princeton 

Labor as a Commodit i De Mag Gladden. Forum. 
Labor Question. E. 

Labor Question. G. 1 ~ hy at intic. 

ate oe en endteotiar H. W. Farnham. Princeton. 
Libby Prison. John Shrady. oy. Am. History. 

Life, Origin of. H. W. Conn. Princeton. 





et oe fe 


Literary Career, My. Henry Gréville. Lippincott’s. 
Literary Experiences. Joaquin Miller. neott’s. 
Manuscript Market, The. J. H. Browne. m. 
Mercator, Gerard. ‘Popular 

Meteorites. M.A. Daubrée. Popular Science. 

Mexico, Economic Study of. D. A. Wells. Pop. Science. 
Minerals. M.J.Thoulet. Popular Science. 


Morris, Will 

Needlework in Art. in tlan tie 

New Orleans, Occupation of. Aibert Kantz. 

New Orleans, Surrender of. Marion A. Baker. 

“Ouida.” Harriet W. Preston. Atlantic. 

P ns, Homing. E.S. Starr. Century. 

Political Positivist. N.C. Butler. Andover. 

Produce Exchange, N. Y. as Wiarpets. 

Railway Problem Pr R. 

Recent Fiction. W. M. 4-4 « * weed 

Religion and the State. ws ‘t. Seelye. Forum 

| ott eg Danger of. J. L. Spaulding. Forum. 

Riding in America. H. C. Lodge Century. 

Russian Storm-Cloud. Sara A. fubbard. Dial. 

Salmon Fishing. H. P. Wells. Harper's. 

Shakesperian “aw. J.T. Dawle. Overland. 

Silk-Culture. Margarette W. Brooks. Popular Science. 
Spiritual World, Natural Law in. Andover. 

. C.C. Buel. Centu 

uestion, The. H.C. Potter. ton. 
Government Ownership of. North American. 

Thomas at Chattanooga. hat an. 


Wealt Poort > ape in. E.G. et arke. No. No. ” American. 
Webster, Daniel. W.L. ‘odd. Mag. American History. 
Woman’s Duty to Woman. Ella 0. Lapham. Forum. 
Words. Gail ilton. North American. 


Century. 
Century. 


Harper’ s. 
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[The following List contains all the New Books, American and 
, received during the month of June by MESSRS. 

A. C. McCLuRG & Co. (successors to Jansen, McClurg & 
0o.), Chicago.) 





HISTORY. 

France Under Mazarin. With a Review of the Adminis- 
tration of Richelieu. By J. B. Perkins. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Portraits. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $5.00. 

The Story of Germany. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., with 
the collaboration of A. Gilman, M.A. Tllustrated. 
amo, pp. 437. susd™ Story of the Nations.” G. P. Put- 


The Sto Story My a 
12mo, pp. 556, 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 

Greater Greece and Greater Britain, and George Wash- 
ington the Expanderoft England. Two Lectures, bin 
an Appendix. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., L 
16mo, pp. 143. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. 
By J. Me Rosengarten. 12mo, pp. 175. J. B. Lippincott 


Co. $1.00. 

A Puritan Colony in Maryland. By D. R. Randall, 
A.B. 8vo, pp.4/. Paper. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies. 50 cents. 


The By H. H. Boyesen. Illustrated. 
“* The Story of the Nations.” G. P. Put- 


BIOGRAPHY. 

hood, Youth. By Count L. N. Tolstoi. 

Translated from the Russian Isabel F. Hapgood. 
mo, pp. 381. T. Y. Crowell & $1.50 

Bolingbroke. 4 Historical Study, and Voltaire in Eng- 

— By J. C. Collins. 12mo, pp. 261. Harper & Brus. 


Sha sbu (The First Earl). By H. D. Traill. “ English 
esos 2 Edited by A. Lang. 7 iemo, pp. 218. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 75 cents. 

The Stage Life of Mary Anderson. B 
16mo, pp. 61. Paper. G. J. Coombes. 

Mary ee ge She - 4 i / Helen Moore. Square 
Ismo, pp. 346. Gilt top. B. Lippincott Co. $125. 

A Chronicle History of the 2s and Work of William 

Shakespeare, Player, Poe d Playmaker. By F. G. 
one With two etched illustrations. 8vo, BR: 364. 
fleather, gilt top. Scribner & Welford. 

A Gaman of the Neff Family in America, A chron- 
icle, together with a little romance regarding Rodolf 
and Jacob Naf, of Frankford, Pennsylvania, and their 
descendants, including an account of the Neffs in 
Switzerland and America. By Elizabeth C. Neff. 
Post 8vo, pp. 352. R. Clarke & Co. Pag 

Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Extracted from Anis letters and dia. 
ries, with reminiscences of his conversation. By his 
friend C. Carr. 12mo, pp. 226. H. Holt & Co. $1.50. 


TRAVEL—GUIDE BOOKS. 


Through the Kalahari Desert. A Narrative of a Jour- 
ney with Gun, Camera, and Note-Book, to Lake 
N’Gami and back. By G, A. Farini. 8vo, pp. 475, Illus. 
trations and map. Scribner & Welford, 5.00. 

Flights. Inside and Outside Paradise. By a Penitent 

eri (G. ©. Pearson). 18mo, pp. 339. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35. 

The American Settler’s Guide: A Popular E ition 
of the Public Land System of the ‘United tates of 

America. By H. N. Copp. 8vo, pp. 123. Paper. 25 cents. 

n American Four-in-Hand in Britain. By A. Car- 

” negie. 12mo, pp. 191. Paper. C. Scribner’s Sons. 25 


cents. 

Appleton’s Eu m Guide Book. Editon for 1886, 
completely revised and corrected. Maps and Illustra. 
tions. 2vols.,l6mo, Gilt edges, leather, flexible. D. 
Appleton & Co. Net, $5.00. 

The Index Guide to Travel and Art-Study in Euro 
A Compendium of Gocqzenhsal, Historical, and 
tistic Information. By L. oomis, A.M. Illustra. 
tions, Maps, etc. wey pay 16mo, pp. 635. Leather. 
C. Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

New England: A Hand- Book for Travellers. Ninth edi- 
tion, and 16mo, pp. 453. Ticknor & Co. 


White Mountains. A Hand-Book for Travellers. 
Edition for 1886, revised and enlarged. l6mo, pp. 436. 
Ticknor & Co. $1. 50. 

o> California. Its Valleys, Hills and Streams ; 

Its Animals, Birds and Fishes; Its Gardens, Farms 
and Climate. By T. 8. Y4 Dyke. 12mo, pp. 233. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1.50 

towse't Book. For the use of Tourists in cam, 5 

lish, French, German and Italian. Cupples, pham 1 x 


Childhood, B 


W. Winter. 
1.25. 


Co. 50 cents. 
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Up the Rhine. - By 2 Mood. 15mo, pp, a4 Paper. 
Travellers Series. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cents. 


The ge of 7-Day. ‘By Cc. K. Soe. l6mo, p' Pp. 
369. —— The Travellers Series.” G. P. Putnam 
Sons. cents. 


India Revisited. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 324. Roberts Bros, $2.00 b 
ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
Peetuete. Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts, -~% 
uskin, 


orthy of memory in my tlife. By John 

LL. dD. * with Engrayings. Vol. 1.1. 8vo, » 432, Gilt top. 
J. Wiley & Sons. $3.00. 

Miscellanea: A Collection of the Minor Writings of 
John Ruskin. 2 vols, 12mo. J. Wiley & Sons. 00. 

Aristocracy in England. Pa Adam Badeau. ié6mo, pp. 
306. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Baldwin. Being Dialogues on Views and Fa aa 
By Vernon Lec. B2mo, pp. 375. Roberts 

Thomas Carlyle’s Works. ‘‘ The Ashburton ain - “To 
be completed in seventeen volumes, 8vo. Vols. 9 and 
p! Ba — 1 and 2 of Frederick the Great, to 

rise 6 vols., now ready. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Eng ish cloth, uncut, or cloth, paper title, gilt top, 


h $2.50 
Critical Miscellanies. zz John Morley. Vols. I. and II. 
16mo, pp. 347.. Macmillan & Co. Per,vol., $1.5v. 
Letters of Charles Lamb, With some account of the 
writer, his friends and corresponcents and explana- 


= notes. an the late Sir T. Fp pa D.C. An 
carefully revised greatly . 

im Rese Hazlitt. 3 vols, 2mo. Bohn’s Library, 
The tery of Pain. With an 


BY J. Hints, M.D. 
ar ne wav. | by J. R. —_— = 16mo, pp. 121 
Cupples, Upham & Co. $1.00, 

The Faust Legend: Its ana and Development. From 
the living Faustusof the first century to the Faust of 
Goethe. By H. S. Edwards. i8mo, pp. 125. Paper. 
London. Net, 40 cents. 

‘6 Bietigheim.’’ 12mo, pp. 172. 
nalls, 50 cents. 


POETRY—HYMNS. 


Romance and , Poems. By Ed 
16mo, pp. 200. Gilt yp. Ticknor & Co. $1.50, 
English Hymns: Their Authors and History. 
uffield. 8vo, pp. 675. Funk & Wagnalis. 
The byw, hy sag Tennyson. Edited, with notes, 
Rol A.M, Illustrated. Square i6mo, pp. 
rh Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare. Ticknuor & 
A La }-y ~~ y G. L. Ra d. 
e im om ond, 
G. P. Putnam’s pA $1.25 = 
The panes of Gold, and other poems. B 
Messenger. 12mo, pp. 156. Gilt top. G. 
Sons. $1.25. 
Violets. Benty and late. Poems. By Maria B. Holyoke. 
R2mo, pp. 211. Mills &Spining. $1.50. 
Lyrics of Life. By J. G. Wilson, 
Book Concern. $1.00, 


EDUOATIONAL—REFERENCE. 


A oe 4 Education. By F. V.N. Pk mp 
Pp. 385. “International Education Series art 
piesa Co. $1.50. 

Teacher’s Hand-Book of P: 
the ‘‘Outlines of Psych 
12mo, pp. 414. D. Appleton rs} Go. 

Studies in General History. + Mary D. Sheldon. 
oe Manual. ay pp. 16 . Heath & Co. 

cen 

Habit, and its Importance in Education. An Essa 
= ’ Pedagogical Psychology. From the German of 

Dr. P. Radestock. 1l2mo, pp. 117. D. C. Heath & Co. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Ulysses. By Charles Lamb. Edited, 
with notes, for sc. . 12mo, Pp. _ Boards. “Classics 
Sor Children.” Ginn & Co. 30 ce 

Cuno, stone, In History, , at and 

ed as a nual of General Infor- 
a. My BI iL agg A be pp. 373. $2.50. 

The Best Hundred iy taining an article on 
the choice of books b: oan Ruskin, a hitherto un- 
eee y mo letter by Thomas Carlyle, and — 

ions from many others. London. Net, 40 cents. 


NATURAL SCIENCE—MEDIOAL. 
Earthquakes, and other Earth Movements. By, J. Milne. 
363. “ International Scientific Series.”’ 


mo, D.A 
pleten. ve we $1.75. > 


Pome Vite he Cognitive Powers. By J. McCosh, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D, Bmo, pp. 245. C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 


Paper. Funk & Wag- 
Pewee, 


hs W- 


16mo, pp. 325. 


Lillian R 
. Putnam’s 


16mo, pp. 190. Caxton 


1 . On the basis of 
4 J. Sully, M.A. 








TA 





Human Wag An Introduction to Philosoph 
Being a brief treatise on Intellect, Feeling, and nd Will i 


y Janes, A.M. Revised edition. 12mo, pp. 25. 
Baker & Taylor. $1.50. 
Speculations. Solar Heat, Gravitation, and Sun Spots. 
Soe J. H. Kedzie. 12mo, pp. 304. S. C. Griggs 
Can Matter Think. A Problem in Psychics. B a 
T.8.” ‘-yY" a preface and notes, by Prof. 


Square iP. ty Vellum pa covers. w Blogen 
Series” Nod . Lauriat. cents. 
A Treatise on Po ee ge of the Nervous 


stem. By 
W. A. Hammond, M.D. hth edition, corrections 
and additions. 8vo, pp. 945. D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 
Manual of Differential Medical wtapnecte. By C. W. 
_— = me M.D. Small 4to, pp. 161. G. P. Putnam’s 
ns x 


Medicine of the Future. An Address pre ifor the 
annual meeting of the British Medical ._— in 
Jrown, 


1886. By — Flint (Senior), M.D., LL.D. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 


Modern Steam Engines: An Elementary Treatise upon 
the Steam Engine, written in plain y- + for use 
in the workshop, as well as in the drawing office. 
Giving full explanations of the Construction of Mod- 
ern Steam Engines, incl oo eochowing their 

actual operation, etc. a! M.E. Sage or | 
Quarto, pp. 21 1H. ©. PO. baird & $6.00. 


8vo, pp. 37. 


illustrated. 

The Civil neer’s Pocket. Book, Ete. rs J. ©. 
Puetgee, C.E. h thousand, by 
. C. Trautwine, Jr., C. mo, Eh. 866, gilt edges. 

Leather tuck. J. Wiley & Sons. 
The Field pvmeiees « eves, Out Cireular Curves 
rautwine, C.E. Twelfth 
. Trautwine, Jr., C.E. Rmo, pp. 
i flexible. J. Wiley & Sons. 


h An Elementary Text-Book 
oe fs et. . ay Mechanics. By T. M. 
eve, M.A. 16mo, pp. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


ECONOMICS—FINANCE. 


The Wealth of Households. i2mo, pp. %8. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Net, $1.25. 

Labor Laws of America. A Plain Statement of the 
Laws relating to Labor. By H. A. Haigh. Paper. The 
Cotperative Publishing Co. 30 cents. 

Philadelphia Cook- Book. A Manual of Home Beene 
mies. By Mrs.8. T. Rover. i2mo, pp. 581 G. B. Bu- 
chanan & Co. $175. 

First Book in the Art of Cookery. For Industrial 
Schools and for Homes. By Mrs. H. J. Willard. 16mo, 

63. Boards. “ Primers of Domestic Science,” No. 3. 
ne Sherwood & Co. % cents. 

Sir William’s lations; or, The Seamy Side of Fi- 
nance. A e of Warning respecting the Joint Stock 
Company Swindles of the Day. at ing-Meason. 
12mo, pp. 120. Paper. 30 cents. 


THE HORSE—SPORTING. 


The Percheron Horse—in America. By M. C. Weld. 
In France. By C. Du Haijs. Illustrated. mo, pp. 
142. O. Judd Co. $1.00. 

How te Handle and Educate Vicious Horses. To- 
* ether with hints on the training and health of dogs. 

y O. RB. Gieason. Rmo, pp. 203. O. Judd Co. $1.00 

The Bridle pee. A treatise on Practical Horsemanship. 

By Col. J. C. Battersliey. mo, pp. 40. O. Judd Co. 


1.00, 
The Law of Field Sports. A sum of the Rules of 
Law affecting American dpurtemen By G. P. Smith. 
Bmo, pp. 28. O. Judd Co. $1.00. 


HERALDRY—WHIST. - 
eraldry. English . - peegiee. With a Diction of 
Heraldic Terms. — ©. Jenkins, M.A. yh 
lll. London. Net, $1.25. 
4 Whist. Together with the Laws of Whist. B 


C. Davies, oun A. 0, 94, gilt ed Scribner 
Welford. oe _ 





FICTION—HUMOR. 


Mr. S.A. By John Coulter. I6mo. pp. 244 
A.C. Mmeciure tS b0. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


No Saint. , ants, By Adeline Sergeant. i6mo, pp. 401. 

oy AAs Paper, 30 cents. Leisure H Hour Series. 
A Vital Quest or, What is to be Done? From the 
olal G. bs ym By N. H, 
Jrowell 


Dale ana s. 8. Skid isky. 2m 462. 
6 an emsky 0, Pp. 
& Co. $125. . 








(July, 


** No Name Series.”” Roberts Bros. 


oun 16mo, pp. 249. 


Rolf a7 aaa OU, Lucy C. Lillie. anes. Square 
0, pp. 266. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 
Chantry House. By Charlotte M. Yo 12mo, pp. 
Macmillan & Co. Y $1.50. nge. stn 


The Story of Don Miff, as told by his friend 5 
——! hacker. A Symphony Se Life. Edited b 
a Dabney. 12mo, pp. 492. J. B. Lippincott Oo. 


Louisiana. By Frances H. Burnett. 12mo, pp. 163. New 
edition. C. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Through One Administration. By Frances H. Burnett. 
12mo, pp. 564. New edition. C.Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Aspirations. a Helen Hays. i2mo, pp. 331. T. Whit- 
taker. onl 

‘*For Love and Bears.’’ A Description of a os 
Bunting Trip. with a romantic finale. A True Sto 

By J. Daly. Lllustrated. oplong 8vo, pp. 139. F. 

Gray. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 

The Magic of a Voice. By Margaret R. Macfarlane. 
16mo, pp. 285. Cassell & Co. $1.00. 

A Moonlight Boy. - E. W. Howe. 
Ticknor & Co. $1.50. d 

Children of the Earth. By Annie R. Macfarlane. 16mo, 
pp. 324. Leisure Hour Serves. H. Holt & Co. $1.00. 

The Destruction of Gotham. By aa Miller. 12mo, 
pp. 214. Funk & Wagnalis. $1.00. 


16mo, pp. 342. 


That Dreadful Boy. An American Novel. By Mrs 
ae T. Woods. l2mo, pp. 316. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
Cut: A Sto of West Point. By G. I. Cervus. 16mo, 
ae < B. Lippincott Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
A Fallen Idol. By F. Anstey. l6mo, = =. > B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 


The Death of Hewfik Pasha. py hat mg ‘pmo, pp. 
89. Funk & Wagnalls. 6 cents. 


The Guardian Angel. By 0. W. Holmes. 16mo, pp. 420, 
oe a Paper Series Serica.” Houghton, Mifflin & Wo. 
cents. 


a ogg ~~@ py Guilty. By Flora H. Loughead. 
“ Riverside Paper Series.” 


Houghton 
Minin Poo Co. 60 cents. — 


A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. By Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. I6mo, pp. 230. “ X creates - 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents. 

Doris’s Fortune. By Florence Warden. 
Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 2% cents. 


A Moral ae - eh N. Daly. l6mo, pp. 181. 


16mo, pp. 194. 


Paper. 0. 25 cents, 
The Secret of ie Her ‘ion Ry E. Jenkins. 12mo, pp. 210. 
Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 2% cents, 


Modern Fishers of Men. A Tale of the various Sexes, 
Sects, and Sets of Chartville Church and ey. 
By G. L. oes Imo, pp. 179. Paper. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. cents. 


Sense Four and Maidens Five. A story of the Alle- 
g eny Mountains. By J. Chambers. i2mo, pp. 155. 
aper. Porter & Coates. 2 cents. 


Tunach Garden, and other Comic -% x 
Burdette. — pp. 319. Paper. 


qn ty & 
Co. ce 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Marjorie; or, Wild as a Hawk. By K. 8S. Maquoid. 20 
cents, 


In the Old Palazzo. By Gertrude Forde. 2 cents. 
The Crack of Doom, By W. Minto. 2 cents. 
The Heir of the Ages. By J. Payn. %cents. 
Buried Diamonds. By Sarah Tytler. 20 cents. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
The Head Station. A Novel of Australian Life. By Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed. 25 cents. 


Army Society. Life in a Garrison Town. A Discursive 
Story. By J.S. Winter. 2 cents. 


Pluck. A Novel. By J.8. Winter. 2% cents. 
Her Own Doing. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 25 cents. 
Cunte Fortune. A Tale of a Man with a Conscience. By 
D.C. Murray. 25 cents, 
CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Lives of the English Poets. _By Ww. M. Cowley. » cunte. 
Thoughts on the Present D t and 
By Edmund Burke. 10 cents. 


The Battle of the Books, and Other Short Speeches. By 
‘Jonathan’ wift. 10 cents. 


Poems. By George Crabbe. 





’ 


10 cents. 




















THE 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


Like No Other Love. By Bertha M. Clay. 10 cents. 
A Bitter Atonement. By Bertha M. Clay. 2 cents. 
Lorimer and Wife. By Margaret Lee. 20 cents. 


Social Solutions. Nos. I. and II, Edited by E. Howland, 
Per number, 10 cents, 


A Woman’s Vengeance. By Mrs. M. A. Holmes. 20 cents. 
Evelyn’s Folly. By Bertha M. Clay. 20 cents. 


Our Roman hon map or, Hilda and I. By Mrs. E. B. Ben- 
jamin. 20 cents. 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. By T. Hardy. 2 cents. 
Somebody’s a In Hugh Conway’s own handwrit- 
ing. 10 cents. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 





Le Mariage de La Diva. Par Gustave Claudin. 1l6mo, 
pp. 306. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Les Cr tes Bl h Par A. Bélot. 12mo, pp. 331. 
Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 

Allemandes. Grandes et Petites Dames. i16mo, pp. 348. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Pour les Belles Personnes. Par_C. Mendés. i6mo, 
pp. 398. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Monsieur Jean. ” oo F. Fabre. 16mo, pp. 317. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Madame Villeféron Jeune. 16mo, 


Par L. De Tinseau. 

pp. 391. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Les Veillées de Saint Pantaléon. Par A. Silvestre. 
16mo, pp. 305. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Le Chantage. Par A. Bélot. 12mo, pp. 328. Paper. Paris. 
Net, 90 cents. 

Une Etoile Parisienne. Histoire de Haute Vie. Par 
E. Moret. I6mo, pp. 319. Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 

Si J’Etais Riche! Par E. Chavette. 2 vols., 1é6mo. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.80. 


Héléne. Par A. Theuriet. 
Net, $1.05. 

uvres de F 'rancgois Coppée. Theatre 1881-1885. Severo 
Torelli—Les Jacobites, 18mo, pp. 243. Vellum. Paris. 


Net, $1.50. 

Schiller’s Ausgewiihlte Briefe. Selected and edited, 
with an Introduction and C —y By Panline 
Buchheim. 18mo, pp. 206. *“German Classics for American 

Students.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. a 


16mo, pp. 331. Paper. Paris. 


RELIGIOUS—METAPH YSIOAL. 


The Fathers of Jesus. A Study of the Lineage of the 
Christian Doctrine and Traditions. By K. Cook, M.A., 
LL.D. 2vols.,8vo. London. Net, $9.80. 

The Churchman’s Family Bible. With Commentary 
by various authors. ith numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. Quarto. Societ; - haed a Christian 
Knowledge. The Old Testament, pp. 1402 Net, $4.30. 
The Old Testament, pp. 1402, and the New Testament, 
pp. 484, in one vol. Net, $6.00. 

Reason and Revelation, Hand in Hand. By T 
McWhinney, D.D. 12mo, pp. 594 Fords, Howard é & 
Hulbert. $1.50, 

nee “yf, the Reformation in England. By G. G. 

. Randolph & Co. 


A. l6mo, pp. 222. A. D. 
Net 80 cents. 
odern Unitarianism. pe a and Sermons by Rev. 
J. F. Clarke, D.D., Rev. B: e Herford, Rev. M. J. ag 
4, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. Robert Collyer and others. 
‘0, pp. 218. J. B. Lippincott Co. $125. 

The Transfiguration of Christ. By F. W. Sunceee. 
18mo, pp. 267. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
Heavenl nition. Discourses on Personal Im- 
mortality and Identity after this Life. Rev. T. M. 
Phage ~— 16mo, pp. 129. Fords, Howard & 

Hulbert. 60 cents. 

The Jewish Altar. An In antes into the Spirit and 
Intent ofthe Expiatory Offerings of the Mosuic Ritual, 
with special reference to their typical character. By 
J. ie D.D. 12mo, pp. 27. Funk & Wagnalls, 


75 cen 
me "English Church in Other Lands; or, The Spiritual 
eres of En —— Pa! the Rev. H. W. 'ucker, 

6mo, pp. . F. Randolph & Co. Net, 


mule The True and Complete Oeconomy of Human 
Life, based on the system of Theosophical Ethics. 
New edition, rewritten and prefaced by Elliott Coues. 


Square =e pp. 123. ys A Ao “ Biogen 
Series,” Estes & Lauriat. 


*,* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, to 
the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 

A. C. McCLuRG & Oo. (Successors to Jansen, McClurg & Oo.) 
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Ask Your Bookseller Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 
Take No Other. * 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, + apes fair to super- 
sede all eae Scrap Boo! 


It is a combination 


everything. Geatratte on in 3 
Scrap Book. The aS a of e ready-gui 

page, wand the simplicity of the arrangement for Spasting, 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never 
return to the old style. 


To travelers and tourists itis particularly desirable, 
old fish rap Book and Paste Pot combined. In usin = 
old-fashioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto 

mpelled to carry & bottle of Ray ay = the breaking ‘of 


whieh among one’s baggage is far from pleasant. This 
disagreeable risk is av by the use of the Mark Twain 
Scrap Book. 

une’ anes Seow Book is at times of no 
service whatever, { f paste or mucilage be not at hand 


when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly occur. 


NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is oo without a ory of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Boo 


HARPER’S MONTHLY. 


“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. , 
It is a capital invention.” 

DANBURY NEWS. 

“It isa valuable book for purifying the domestic atmos- 
pn. and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an 
assistant. It contains nothing that the most fastidious 
Pose ching — object to, and is, to be frank and ,manly, the 

of any age—muc ilage particularly.” 


Descriptiveand Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 and 121 William St., New York. 


EAGLE PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 
The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The —_ rfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
egrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 





Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GAUGE., 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 
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WE'VE GOT THEM ON THE LIST 
FOR OUR SUMMER READING. 


Each in 1 vol. 


A Moon- 
light “Boy. 


Indian 
Summer. 
6th Edition. 

Jobn 
Bodewin's 
Testimony 


Next 
Door. 
Margaret 
Kent. 


6th Edition. 


Sphinx’ s 
bildren. 


Two Col- 


Ti 


THE RISE OF 
Silas 
Lapham. 


12th Edition. 


GUIDES 


Nantucket 
Scraps. 





$1.50. 


By E. W. HOWE. 

“ This latest work of the author, ‘A Moon- 
light Boy,’ will justly entitle him to the 
leadership of the new school of fiction, and its 
intense pathos and brilliant power cannot fail 
to give it a remarkable success.”"—Soston 
Traveller. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 
Love and life in picturesque old Florence. 
“ Inexhaustible charm.""—Padl Mali Ga- 
sette, London. 
“ Exquisite Italian atmosphere.””—Satur- 
day Review. 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 

“* Mrs. Foote is only to be compared with 
our best ween, basa To make this 
comparison Miss Woolson observes 
peonty, Mrs. Senet writes charmingly, and 

oote feels intensely.’’— The Critic. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
“ A bright and pleasant story for the ham- 
mock on a summer afternoon.” —N. ¥. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


The Boston 7raveller says: 

“Not to know Margaret Kent is to argue 
one’s self unknown. An electric suc- 
cess.”” 

And the Christian Register sa 

“Margaret Kent is so beauti ‘i ‘chat one 
dreams of her. Few novelists of recent days 
have drawn a purer ideal.’ 


By ISAAC HENDERSON. 


“It recalls Nathaniel Hawthorne in his 
most vigorous time.” —Quebec Chronicle. 


By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


“ The dialect is most deliciously correct— 
a collection of ~ ee delightful tales— 
an ac and which is 
simply inimitable.’ "Boston Courier. 





By HELEN DAWES BROWN. 


- Nothing has been published since ‘ L; ittle 
Women’ that so strikes the popular taste.’ 


“ The most talked-of novel of the last ten 
years.” 


“Mr. Howells’ ‘Silas Lapham’ has been 
more yy! read and discussed by active 
business men than any novel written this 
many a year.”"— Boston Herald. 


AND TRAVEL BOOKS. 


Wir 16 Mars anv Pans. 
“Compact and crowded. Full, minute, 
and exact."’"—Boston Transcript. 
“ Admirably put together. A vast labor- 
saving guide. '—Rev. Dr, Prime in Odserver. 


Vrrm 8 Maps anv Pians. 

“In g aphic and picturesque description, 
in cor pleteness and fullness of information, 
= in clear insight into a traveller's needs 

lexities, this guide-book is not to be 
= Boston Journal. 


450 Paces, 6 Mars, 6 Panoramas. 
“ Invaluable.” — The Churchman. 
“ These guide-books are much the best we 
have ever had in this country.”—MN. Y. 
Tribune. 


By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


A piquant chronicle of the peculiarities and 
drolleries of the inhabitants of “‘ The Purple 
Island,” the secluded land of noble and an- 
tique virtues and old-time manners and tradi- 
tions. 


FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Just Published : 


A VitalQuestion 


Or, Wuart Is To Be Done? By Nixorat G. 
TcHERNUIsHEVsKY. Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole and §. 8. 
Skidelsky. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


Taras Bulba. 


By Nixotas V. Gocor, with Portrait of the 
author. 12mo. $1.00. 


A tale of the Cossacks, in which the author (him- 
self a descendant from that race) describes the heroic 
exploits of his ancestors; their wild mode of life 
and warfares, the wonderful scenery, the forests, 
the ponds, the wide stretches, and the sky of the 
steppes, all of which are woven together in the form 
of fiction, and placed before the reader in the most 
picturesque and vivid prose which equals in beauty 
the accents of the noblest poetry. 


CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. 


By Count Toxstoi. 12mo. $1.50. 
ANNA KARENINA. 

By Count Leo Torstoi. 12mo. $1.75. 
MY RELIGION. 

By Count Toxsroi. 12mo. $1.25. 


T.Y. CROWELL& CO., 


13 Astor PLace, New York. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 








POPULAR NUMBERS: 


048, 14, 130, 135, 239) 333, 444, 161. 





For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





The Jno. B. JEFFERY Printing Co, 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHicAga. 











